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life, has a dramatic imposingness and excitement to the 
jactual beholders thereof; it is the magnitude of the 
| events, and the terror of the revolutions which his ideas 


The Life of Iuther. Translated from the French of | and existence have caused, that make prominent and 
MicHE.et, by WiLu1AM Hazuitr. Bogue’s Eu- | picturesque actions of the prophet that had few to look 
ropean Library. 1846. jat them, and none to look at them with loving eyes. 

Tus book, admirably translated, gives us interesting |So that it is rather the dramatic saliency which yeats 

glimpses of the character and important information re- | and an admiring posterity have given to certain feats of 

garding the career of Luruer; but it is far from being the prophet, and to certain fervors of his utterance, 

a comprehensive history of the Reformer, or a complete than any thing that really marked the prophet’s destiny, 

portrait of the man. It is a book for pvety body to | which the writer, as writer, attempts to trick out in the 

read, and for all who can afford to buy; but rather | splendour of style. Besides, it-is not so much what he 
because it is an entertaining memoir, than an instructive | does, as what he suffers, which is: the sublime charac- 
biography. The author has genius, purpose, and grasp; | teristic of the prophet. It is not his outward, but his 
but he partakes of the gossiping and epigrammatic ten- | inner,—his unspoken and unspeakable martyrdoms,— 
dency of his countrymen. He does not, indeed, as is | which seal and consecrate him as the messenger of 
too often the case with French writers, give himself more | God. His temptations,—his struggles with himself;— 
prominence than his subject: in this er the book | his fierce wrestlings with doubt and passion,—his feel- 
displays a modesty which does not equally characterige | ing of loneliness from the knowledge that ‘his brain is 
MICHELET’s more recent and more famous productions. | the only brain that burns with a divine idea, and that he 
Neither is there too much in this Life of Lurner of ar- | must cherish this idea for long years in silence before he 


tistic elaboration. It is not pretentious, ambitious, or 
thickly sown with rhetorical claptrap. Its defects are 
less literary than ethical, and appertain to MicHELET’s 
nation ratherthan to himself as an individual. MicHELET 
is brave, earnest, and truthful beyond most of his con- 
temporaries; nevertheless, he is the author by profes- 
sion, and there cannot, consequently, be any thing of 
moral identification between himand Lutuer. There is 
as thorough a dissimilarity, if less of active antagonism, 
between the mere writer and the prophet, as between the 
prophet and the priest. For the priest, the prophet is a 
hateful and dreaded foe, whom he is never to pardon or 
to spare ; for the writer, he is an anomaly, partly very 
absurd, partly very annoying, and partly very incompre- 
hensible. ‘The writer, however generous and lofty the 
aspirings with which he begins his career, gradually de- 
generates into that professional indifference which views 
the noblest objects and the grandest achievements as de- 
serving attention only in the degree that they afford 
materials for pithy phrases and pointed sentences. The 
dramatic incidents in the prophet’s history,—with these 
he can deal; these afford scope for his professional dex- 
terity. But how small a portion of the prophet’s his- 
tory is dramatic! And that portion is rendered’ drama- 
tic by the solemn hues and the mystic atmosphere of 


can find one single valorous and affectionate heart to 
| welcome it as a revelation, and as an apostolic power to 
‘elevate and emancipate mankind,—his feeling of despair 
‘when, in some awful moment; he dreams that the smile 
,of Heaven is as utterly darkened as the sympathy of 
‘earth is chilled towards him and his yearnings for 
jhuman redemption ;—these and kindred things it is, 
which constitute the true agony of the prophet’s pil- 
| grimage, and the true glory of his character. But how 
| little of these beautiful sorrows, of these torturing trials, 
‘of these holy triumphs, can he know who has. never 
| faced the pangs of any more crushing crucifixion than 
the accidental surrender of some one of those epicurean 
‘indulgences to which in the course of his café and 
‘champagne life he has accustomed himself! How little 
‘can he know of grief who is almost too lazy to sin! 
| How little can he know of the epic import and the tragic 
| sternness which scepticism, in its grimmest shapes, dis- 
_closes in the gradation of the individual’s individuality, 
‘whose hardest problem it is how to combine the 
‘largest amount of enjoyment with the least amount of 
exertion! and who would abandon exertion altogether, 
but that the ready pen affords the means of obtaining 
| comforts, amusements, and luxuries which have become 
| dearer than life itself! If perchance there were a pro- 
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phet now, and if some caprice of fate were to bring him, 
for a few rude and bewildering instants, into contact 
with the author by profession, what a raw, preposterous, 
ungainly thing would he show to the critical and fasti- 
dious glance of the latter! How quickly would the 
artistic quillman smirk and bow himself away from the 
bother and the bore of the inspired Caliban! If, there- 
fore, MicHELET, who has as much of the prophet in 
him as the author by profession can have, simply and 
solely endeavours to delineate that which posterity has 





| 


| 


it with our scorn or to fall down in worship at its feet. 
The history of a great-minded nation is more instruc- 
tive; that of a great-hearted nation more interesting. 
We feel ourselves drawn towards the history of Greece 
by a warm human instinct; we read the history of 
Rome because we regard it as indispensable to the com- 
pletion of our scholarship. The Germans are not so 

reat-hearted as the French, nor so great-minded as the 

nglish ; but it is greatness of heart in which they are 
chiefly deficient. Next to the English they are the most 


made dramatic in the outward and social being of | great-minded of modern nations. But in the Germans 


LuTHER, without attempting to pierce into, and pic- 
ture, his mystic and martyr nature, he has done no 
more and no less, he has done no better and no worse, 
than every author by profession would have done. 

We have already hinted at, and would now further in- 
sist on, one source of the defects of this book, in the fact 
that LuTHER was a German, and that MICHELET is a 
Frenchman; which is equivalent to saying that M1- 
CHELET is as incompetent faithfully, and vigorously, to 
portray the deeds of LurueEr, as todo them. We are 


far from sharing the usual prejudices against the French | 


character. We believe that no national character has 
been more misrepresented. In spite of all their faults, 
the French are a brave, a generous, and a noble people. 
Who so amiable—who so social? Who so largely and 
variously gifted? Who more witty, subtle, and perspi- 
cacious? Who more capable of the enthusiasm that 
makes, for a season, a country divine alike in its attitude 
and its doings? Who more endowed with that stormy 
energy, which seems like inspiration, and with that 
courage which is more inventive than genius? The 
French have been called vulgar. How false and prepos- 
terous this charge will be manifest to any one who knows 
their history. Have they not, on the contrary, made that 
sublime which is vulgar to the rest of the world? What 
is war to the other nations of Europe, but a common- 
place and mechanical employment, in which the worst of 
our race hire themselves to slay their fellow-creatures, 
and to desolate peaceful homes? To the French, how- 
ever, war is poetry; a wild, romantic, electric poetry, 
which veils the coarse aspects of slaughter from the view, 
and throws a radiance of sentiment and of lyrical beauty 
round brutality and blood. If the Germans and the 
English, wn A of their rich poetical literature, point with 
scorn to the Racings, and other pedants whom the 
French would fain magnify into poets, the French can 
well answer the scorn, by pointing still more proudly to 
their military prowess, their famous victories, their im- 
mortal battlefields, into which the whole poetry of the 
national character has been poured. They can trium- 
phantly cry, “These, these are our poems; you have 
written poems; we have lived them.” If we compare 
NaAPoLeon’s early Italian conquests with the triumphs 
of WELLINGTON in the Peninsula, we immediately dis- 
cover the difference between the brilliant poetry of war, 
and its cold and meagre prose. A truer and more sub- 
stantial charge than that of vulgarity which can be 
brought against the French is, that they are great- 
hearted, rather than great-minded; and in this resides 
the cardinal secret of the strength no less than of the 
weakness of their character. Indeed, we cannot expect 
much greatness of mind in a nation which has no word ex- 
actly corresponding to mind in its language. Among the 
ancients, the Romans were great-minded, and the Greeks 
great-hearted. Among the moderns, the only nation 
really and notably great-minded is the English. A 
great-minded people seldom does any thing to astonish 
us; because its most fulminating exploits are simply the 
necessary consequence of its usual motives and its usual 
career. A great-hearted people keeps us in perpetual 
wonder, because it is always rising above or falling be- 
low itself, and we are disposed to treat it with as much 
caprice as the savage treats his idol, and either to buffet 








reatness of mind is passive, and in the English active. 
n the first, it is the feeling of the infinite—the yearning 
for something that the turmoil of earth cannot shatter ; 
in the second, it is the calm consciousness of power, that 
despises obstacles and tramples on difficulties. The 
paeainey of the German is his upward glance to 
God; the magnanimity of the Englishman is his down- 
ward glance at man. German magnanimity must there- 
fore depend on the ebb and flow of religious emotion; 
English magnanimity is dependent for its impulse and 
its law on nothing but itself. Hence no one 20 poor, 
and feeble, and wretched, and sterile, as the German, 
when the religious sentiment dries up in his bosom. 
The German draws all his force, fervor, and fertility 
from what is above him; the Frenchman, from what is 
around him; the Englishman, from what is within him. 
They must therefore be thoroughly incompetent to ~ 
preciate the excellences, or to seize in their symmetry the 
peculiarities of each other’s character. But the Englishman 
and the German have a point of contact which neither 
has with the Frenchman. They have, what he has not, 
pertinacious earnestness. The Frenchman can be more 
earnest than they when his passions are roused ; but he 
has no continuity of earnestness. His life is eminently 
social; and it is impossible to be aboundingly social and 
intensely earnest too. He who would be earnest, must 
learn to live alone. Where social life is so perfect as in 
France, there is no scope either for the angularities of 
systems, sects, and parties, or for the eccentricities of 
individuals. It is evident that in England theological 
and political asperities are diminishing, and that the 
English are tending to become a more social people. 
Far be it from us to lament this tendency. It must be 
welcome to every one who wishes to see at once breadth 
and beauty in the national culture. But one of its ef- 
fects will unquestionably be to lessen the earnestness of 
the English. The two shapes in which English earnest- 
ness chiefly puts itself forth are, political conflict and 
commercial activity. And the first of these has no more 
its source in excessive pugnacity, than the second has its 
source in excessive avarice. Both alike arise from the 
impetuous necessity that drives the Englishman on to 
expend his surplus energy in the field where toils are 
rifest, and perils most formidable. The earnestness of 
the German has a different cause. Communing in soli- 
tude with his own spiritual world, so dreamy and so 
wondrous, so dark and yet so luminous, so peopled with 
terrible problems, and yet so pregnant with miraculous 
revealings, he burns to make his fellows partakers | of 
those gleamings from the vast profound of the celestial, 
which make clearest the purpose of the universe, and 
the vocation of humanity there. Every earnest man 
respects every other earnest man. Next to dissemina- 
ting his own ideas, and realizing his own resolves, the 
earnest man deems the earnestness of others his fittest 
study. However much, then, the English and the Ger- 
mans may differ from each other, and they differ im- 
mensely, they are brought together by a sympathy that 
they cannot quell, through the earnestness that distin- 
guishes them both, and which compels them, in spite 
of themselves, reverentially to approach, and _ wisely and 
lovingly to discern, the significance of qualities in the 
opposite nation, which otherwise they would view as 
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hateful and ridiculous. We deduce from all these re- 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


marks, that though li is not eo fit 
#, that though an Englishman is no eo a esesce | A Peep into Toorkisthan. By Captain Rouo Burstem. 


German to understand and to delineate the character 
and the career of LurHEr, yet he is infinitely fitter than 
a Frenchman. In looking at LuTHER, at what he did, 
and what he aspired to do, an Englishman might be 
inclined to think that his own earnestness would have 
interested itself about other things, and expressed itself 
in another fashion from that of the great German Re- 
former, but he could easily and admiringly see why 


8vo. London, 1846. Pelham Richardson. 


Tuts work is a product of the observations and record 
of the adventures of a British officer, during a few 
months spent in travel through Affghanistan. Compili 

from notes jotted hastily down, as opportunity permitted, 
on the mountains, and amid the defiles of Toorkisthéa, 
while the image, occurrence, or remark was yet vivid on 
the mind, the author has (judiciously, we believe) 


LuTHER’s existence was one ceaseless outpouring of | 2°. : 

earnestness. But that a man should be incessantly ear- | 2voided all attempts at what are considered the graces of 

nest, indeed, should only grow the more earnest, the |Composition, content to tell his story in a plain and 

more his labours and troubles augment, would seem | simple way, as he would relate it to a comrade beside a 
camp-fire by word of mouth. The result is that his un- 


even to the most earnest of Frenchmen one of those 
perplexities which he would deem it a folly to attempt to 
disentangle. We further deduce that MicHELET is 
utterly incapable of writing an adequate life of LuruEr, 
and that if that life is ever to be presented to the world 
vividly, vigorously, comprehensively, and genially, so 


studied sketches have throughout a vraisemblance that 
strikes the reader and conciliates his confidence—a need- 
ful characteristic which the more elaborated and finished 
pictures furnished by travellers of greater pretensions 
too often fail to secure. 


At the time when Captain Burstem undertook his 


beautiful and holy an enterprise must be entrusted, not : 
y P y excursion we had not suffered that reverse which two 


to a Frenchman and an author by profession, but to a 
German and a prophet, like LurHEr himself. 








SCIENCE. 


Manual of Practical Assaying, intended for the use of p 


Metallurgists, Captains of Mines, and Assayers in 
general. By Joun Mitcue.., Member of the Che- 
mical Society. London, 1846. Bailliere. 


years later overwhelmed thousands of our brave troops, 
and was only retrieved by a still further waste of blood 
and treasure: British power was dominant—our army 
occupied Ghuznee, Cabul, Candahar, and Jellalabad— 


the Khyber and Bolan passes were open, while our out- 
osts were pushed to the north-west some fifty miles 
eyond Bameean ; and so secure did the British consider 
themselves while moving over the volcano which was 
shortly to burst and destroy them, that it was their con- 


fident boast that an Englishman might safely travel from 


Tuts is the most elaborate work on assaying which has 
me one end of Affghanistan to the other, and the rumour 


appeared in the English language, and it is a reproach 
to us that, while the French have possessed so many 
va'uable treatises on the subject, we, who boast of our 
practical skill, should have been wanting in almost the 
rimary instructions in an art whose importance has 
een daily extending. Mr. MircHE.u has, however, 
at length supplied the defect, and his Manual is as com- 
plete as laborious research into the works of others and 
practical experience could make it. He has followed 
the arrangement of BeRTHIER, from whom he has also 
extracted largely. First, he treats in full of the mecha- 
nical and chemical operation of assaying, including a 
description of the apparatus required, their mode of use, 
&e. Secondly, of furnaces, fuel, and crucibles, including 
a description of the pyrometers, and their applications. 
Thirdly, of fluxes, their properties, preparation, and use. 
Fourthly, of the use of the blow-pipe and its appurte- 
nances. Fifthly, of the action of the fluxes on some 
mineral substances. Sixthly, he points out a method of 
discriminating many minerals by means of the blow-pipe, 
aided by a few tests by the humid method. Seventhly, 
the humid analysis of many mineral substances, their 
composition, locality, &c. Kighthly, the complete assay 
of all the common metals, as also of sulphur, chromium, 
&c. ; and, lastly, he presents a copious table for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining correct assays of gold and silver, the 
precise amount, in ounces, pennyweights, and grains, of 
noble metal contained in a ton of ore, from the assay of 
a given quantity. 
But Mr. MircHE.v’s services do not end here. He 
has endeavoured also to point out the rationale of each 
process, with the chemical action taking place between 
the fluxes and the ores in course of assay, so that the 
chemical nature of all ores that come under the assayer’s 
hand may be known, and “the rule of thumb” now 
practised abandoned for one of more certainty. 
From this brief description of the contents of the 
volume, it will be seen what a valuable contribution it is 
to the scientific library. 











was rife that, having a larger garrison than was needed, 


a speedy diminution would take place of the troops 
which held the country. Yet, notwithstanding this ap- 
parent tranquillity, the Captain did not travel without 
apprehension, and sometimes had to take part in many 
serious encounters. 

Lieutenant Srurt, who, it will be remembered, 
was one of those who afterwards perished in Aff- 
ghanistan, having been ordered to survey the passes 
of the Hindoo Koosh, our author, curious to exa- 
mine the country, obtained leave from his regiment, and 
accompanied Sturt on this expedition. ‘To follow 
them through each day’s march is impracticable here ; 
we therefore content ourselves with making such extracts 
as will interest the reader, and convey to him a pretty 
accurate notion of the character of the book. 


FISHING IN CABUL. 


At Koteah Shroof we gained the banks of the Cabul river, 
a placid flowing stream, and as the neighbourhood of our 
camp did not offer any features of peculiar interest, I deter- 
mined to try my luck in fishing; but first I had to tax my 
ingenuity for implements, as I had neither rod, line, nor net. 
A willow stick and a bit of string was all I could command ; 
and yet my primitive apparatus was very successful, for the 
fish also were primitive, affording me ample sport and taking 
the bait with extraordinary eagerness. My occupation at- 
tracted the attention of a few peasants who gathered round 
me, and stood wondering what potent charm attached to the 
string could entice the fish from their native element. I en- 
deavoured to explain the marvel, but was utterly unsuccessful ; 
indeed, the peasants did not accept my explanation, which they 
evidently considered as a fabrication invented to deceive them, 
and conceal my supernatural powers. 


Some notion of the stupendous mountains and 
passes of Affghanistan may be gathered from the 
following :— 


On the 19th of June we started very early, as the tremendous 
Oonnye pass rising to the height of 11,400 feet lay before us, 
and we had a full ten miles march ere we could reach our pro- 
posed halting-place at the village of Uart. We soon entered 
the mouth of the pass, which was girt on either side by magni- 
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ficent precipices ; the road was narrow and slippery—of course 
without even an apology for a parapet—running along a natu- 
ral ledge on the verge of a perpendicular cliff, and so sheer was 
the side, that from a horse’s back you might sometimes have 
dropped a stone into the apparently bottomless ravine—bot- 
tomless, for the rays of a noon-day sun have never broken the 
eternal darkness of the awful chasm beneath. Had horse, 
camel, or man missed their footing, whilst scrambling up the 
steep and stony pathway, nothing could have saved them from 
being dashed to pieces. Frequently, when rounding some pro- 
jecting crag, the small treasure-box fastened on the camel 
literally overhung the abyss, and I held my breath, and the 
pulsations of my heart increased, as I watched horse after horse 
and camel after camel, weather the critical point. 


JuBBER KHAN, a brother of the famous Dost Ma- 
HOMMED, passing from the interior of Toorkisthan to 
Cabul, in = sasha of the women and children belonging 
to the seraglio of the ex-king, overtook and passed our 
travellers. This circumstance afforded Captain Burs- 
LEM an opportunity for describing the 


AFFGHAN LADIES, 


When in public the highborn Affghan lady is so completely 
enveloped by her large veil (literally sheet), that the person 
is entirely concealed from head to foot; there are two eyelet 
holes in that part of the sheet which covers the face, admitting 
air and light, and affording to the fair one, herself unseen, a 
tolerable view of external objects, I trust I may be permitted 
without indiscretion to remove this shroud and give some 
slight description of the costume. Over a short white under- 
garment, whose name of Kammese* sufficiently denotes its 
use, is a Peiran or jacket, which amongst the higher classes is 
made of Bokbara cloth, or not unfrequently of Russian broad 
cloth, brought overland through Bokhdra. This garment is 
generally of some glaring gaudy colour, red or bright yellow, 
richly embroidered either in silk or gold; it is very like the 
Turkish jacket, but the inner side of the sleeve is open, and 
merely confined at the wrist with hooks andeyes. <A pair of 
loose trousers, gathered at the waist with a running silken 
cord, and large at the ankle, forms a prominent feature in the 
costume, and is made either of calico, shawl-cloth, or Cach- 
mere brocade, according to the finances of the wearer. In- 
stead of stockings they wear a kind of awkward-looking linen 
bag, yellow or red, soled with thick cloth or felt, the top being 
edged with shawl-cloth. The shoes are similar to the Turkish 
slipper, with the usual Affghaa high-pointed heels tipped with 
iron ; and as these articles must from their shape be an im- 
pediment to walking, I presume that the real use to which 
they are generally put must have given rise to the common 
expression in Hindoostaén for any punishment inflicted, the 
term being ‘‘ jutte mar,”’ literally, beaten with the shoe. The 
weapon put to this purpose would be very formidable, and I 
have little doubt that the beauties of the harem keep their 
lords in high discipline by merely threatening with such an 
instrument. On the head of the Affghadn female is worn a 
small skull cap, keeping in place the hair in front, which is 
parted, laid flat, and stiffened with gum, while the rest hangs 
in long plaits down the back. 


A specimen of the author’s descriptive is the following 
of the savannahs, where the Toorkmen breed their 
horses, 


The glen is here so filled with large blocks of granite, that 
to accomplish our passage through it, it was necessary to 
transfer by manual labour the loads of the baggage animals 
across the obstructing masses : the difficulties we encountered, 
and more particularly the romantic scene itself, are still im- 
printed on my memory. The wind whistling round the jut- 
ting points, the dashing of the waters, and the cries of one 
of the most timid of our followers, who to save himself from 
wet feet had mounted an overladen pony, and was now in 
imminent danger both of Scylla and Charybdis, added to the 
interest of the picture; but, occasionally, the reverberation 
caused by the fragments of rock, which, detaching themselves 





* Anglice, Chemise. It may fairly be inferred that the name of this 
under-garment is derived from the word mentioned in the text ; and 
doubtless there are many words in our own as well as in other modern 
languages that may equally be traced to Asia: for instance, Sheittan, 
Satan. 








from the upper regions, came tumbling down, not far from - 
where we stood, warned us not to dwell upon the spot. We 
took the hint, and hastily extricating man and beast, though 
not until they had experienced a severe ducking, we proceeded 
onwards to where the waters enclose within their fertilizing 
arms the grassy fields of the mountain Doatb. Here it was 
that we caught the first glimpse of the extensive plains where 
the Toorkman mares are turned out to graze; those in foal 
are left for several months; and after foaling, the animals 
are put into smaller pastures provided with enclosures, where 
they are shut up at night. The extent of the larger savan- 
nahs is very great, some of them exceeding twenty miles, and 
the horses that are allowed to range in them become so shy, 
that their owners only can approach them, and the animals 
are considered safe from depredators. As we gradually 
emerged from the hard bosom of the mountain, we were 
struck with the simple beauty of this little garden of nature. 
The vale is triangular, its greatest breadth being about five 
miles; its whole extent is covered with a rich turf, inter- 
mingled by just sufficient cultivated land as to supply the 
inhabitants with grain. Every wild flower that enlivens our 
English meads grew here luxuriantly, while the two streams 
crept along on either side like silver threads bordering a jew- 
elled carpet. This gay and brilliant sight was enhanced by 
the lofty range of dark frowning hills which encompassed it. 
It was worthy of being sung as the ‘“ Loveliest vale in Toor- 
kisthan.”’ 


A graphic and pleasing account of a wedding-race 
among the Huzarehs, and the devices of the bride to be 
captured only by the man she loved, is the subjoined. 
It forms part of a tale recited to our author by an old 
man who had come to beg of him medicine. 


Anxiously did Azeem and his followers watch the move- 
ments of their unsuspecting enemy, and soon, from the 
nature of the preparations going forward, they discovered that 
a wedding-race was about to take place. It was instantly de- 
termined to allow the ceremony to proceed, and the capture of 
the bride was to be the signal for all the Huzarehs to rush in 
and carry out their object. And now the suitors of the 
maiden, nine in number, appear in the field, all unarmed, but 
mounted on the best horses they can procure: while the 
bride herself, on a beautiful Turkoman stallion, surrounded by 
her relations, anxiously surveys the group of lovers. The 
conditions of the bridal race were these :—The maiden has a 
certain start given, which she avails herself of to gain a suffi- 
cient distance from the crowd to enable her to manage her 
steed with freedom, so as to assist in his pursuit the suitor 
whom she prefers. On a signal from the father all the horse- 
men gallop after the fair one, and whichever first succeeds in 
encircling her waist with his arm, no matter whether disagree- 
able or to her choice, is entitled to claim her as his wife. After 
the usual delays incident upon such interesting occasions, the 
maiden quits the circle of herrelations, and putting hersteed into 
a hand gallop, darts into the open plain. When satisfied with her 
position, she turns round to the impatient youths, and stretches 
out her arms towards them, as if to woo their approach. 
This is the moment for giving the signal to commence the 
chace, and each of the impatient youths, dashing his pointed 
heels into his courser’s sides, darts like the unhooded hawk in 
pursuit of the fugitive dove. The savannah was extensive, 
full twelve miles long and three in width, and as the horsemer 
sped across the plain the favoured lover became soon apparent 
by the efforts of the maiden to avoid all others who might 
approach her. At length, after nearly two hours’ racing, the 
number of pursuers is reduced to four, who are all together, 
and gradually gaining on the pursued; with them is the 
favourite, but alas! his horse suddenly fails in his speed, and 
as she anxiously turns her head she perceives with dismay the 
hapless position of her lover; each of the more fortunate 
leaders, eager with anticipated triumph, bending his head on 
his horse’s mane, shouts at the top of his voice, ‘‘ I come, my 
Peri; I’m your lover.’? But she, making a sudden turn, and 
lashing her horse almost to fury, darts across their path, and 
makes for that part of the chummun, plain, where her lover 
was vainly endeavouring to goad on his weary steed. The 
three others instantly check their career, but in the hurry to 
turn back two of the horses are dashed furiously against each 
other, so that both steeds and riders roll over on the plain. 
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The maiden laughed, for she well knew she could elude the 
single horseman, and flew to the point where her lover was. 
But her only pursuer was rarely mounted, and not so easily 
shaken off; making a last and desperate effort he dashed 
alongside the maiden, and, stretching out his arm, almost won 
the unwilling prize; but she, bending her head to her horse’s 
neck, eluded his grasp and whedled off again. Ere the dis- 
comfited horseman could again approach her her lover’s arm 
was around her waist, and amidst the shouts of the spectators 
they turned towards the fort. 


Some passages we had marked for extract, which 
sketch, with all the spirit of a soldier’s genius, some 
battle-scenes, want of space compels us to omit. We 
do this, however, with the less reluctance, as the book is 
one the reader should seek at the library or book-club, 
and he can then gratify his own curiosity. It remains 
to add that the work is neatly got up, and contains a 
useful map of the country, and some boldly executed 
lithographic views, &c. by Mr. RicHaARDSON. 


Historical Pictures of the Middle Ages, in Black and 
White. Made on the spot, by a Travelling Artist. In 
2 vols. London: Longman and Co. 
Tuts work, the production of a lady, has many claims 
to notice. It was something, in these latter days, when 
invention has exhausted itself in devising new forms 
wherein the tourist may$offer his notes to the palled 
appetite of the book-devouring public, to hit upon a 
design that has at least the promise of originality. Our 
authoress has done this, and accomplished the task suc- 
cessfully. Instead of bringing home tedious descriptions 
of objects that have been described a thousand times 
both by pen and pencil, and chronicling every breakfast 
and dinner, and every trifling adventure by the way, the 
painter of these historical pictures has limited herself to 
one class of subjects, and these she has well investigated, 
so as to present a mass of information that will really be 
new to most readers, however learned in guide-books. 
Her plan was, to sit down before any relic of the middle 
ages, church, abbey, castle, that promised to be inte- 
resting, and not to leave it until she had noted intimately 
its beauties and peculiarities, learned its history, and 
ascertained the legends that belonged to it, and, these 
collected and corrected, make up the larger portion of 
the two volumes upon our table. Switzerland was the 
locality selected, and she started at Basle, and the 
cathedral there introduce an account of the magnificent 
ceremonial that accompanied the interment of the Empress 
ANNE, in 1282. She died at Vienna, and her corpse 
was brought to Basle in state, and actually placed upon 
the throne. ‘This is a description of 


ENTHRONING A CORPSE. 


All the clergy of his diocese received invitations to be pre- 
sent at this august solemnity ; and on Thursday, the 19th of 
March, 1282, he issued from the gates of the episcopal palace 
at the head of twelve hundred ecclesiastics (of whom six were 
abbots), priests conventual and secular, each bearing a lighted 
waxed torch, to meet the funeral cavalcade at some distance 
from the city gates. The imperial corpse was received at the 
door of the cathedral, with all the state and ceremony peculiar 
to papal pomp, by three other bishops awaiting its arrival with 
a minor host of dignitaries; and from thence (amid the 
chaunting of litanies and the chiming of bells) conveyed into 
the choir, where the coffin was opened, and the deceased em- 
press was placed upon a magnificent throne, which had been 
erected on a raised platform, surmounted by a dais or canopy 
of crimson velvet fringed with gold. Her ladies and the dis- 
tinguished personages who took a prominent part in the pro- 
cession, dressed in deep mourning, ranged themselves on either 
side; whilst the four bishops performed a solemn mass before 
the awe-stricken multitude, assembled in thousands to witness 
so strange and appalling a sight. Sumptuous robes of rich 
silk and velvet enveloped the inanimate form of departed 
majesty, A veil of white silk floated from her head, and a 
small but elegant crown of silver gilt rested on her forehead, 


A collar of gold, curiously wrought, containing a rich sapphire 
and other precious stones, was round her neck; and on the 
pale fingers of her lifeless hands, crossed over her bosom, 
glittered many costly gems. When the solemn service for the 
dead was finished, the body was again re-committed to the 
coffin, and entombed, amid the weeping of her attendants, in 
the choir close to that of the young Prince Charles. 


In 1771 the Empress Marita Tueresa had the coffin 
removed to the Abbey of St. Blaise, situate in the 
Black Forest. It was then opened, and a remarkable 
phenomenon presented itself. “The whole person of the 
Empress was found in a perfect state, changed only to 
a deep black—her diadem still rested on her brows, and 
her golden collar encircled her throat—her royal habili- 
ments preserved their graceful contour—but every hue, 
every shade of colour, had fled.” 

Our authoress invites attention to another relic at 
Basle, which we must confess never to have visited. 
The next time we shall not forget to find out 


THE MONASTERY OF KLINGENTHAL. 


The traveller, however brief his sojourn at Basle, cannot 
fail to remark the solid battlements which crown the opposite 
shore of the Rhine, and the mass of buildings within, sur- 
mounted by a dilapidated church of extremely beautiful 
architecture: should his curiosity tempt him to cross the fine 
old bridge which spans the wide and rapid Rhine, and then 
turn up a dark narrow street to the left, he will find at its 
extremity the mouldering, but most extensive remains of a 
religious house, now in part converted into a hospital for in- 
valid soldiers. Mullioned windows, from which hang files of 
shirts and stockings; Gothic doorways, half blocked up by 
bricks, and turf, and faggots; fragments of stone, of ex- 
quisite workmanship, on which the skilful sculptor had lavished 
days of painful labour, profusely scattered over the well- 
trodden dirty court-yards, tell a lesson of fallen grandeur, and 
present a picture of bygone splendour not to be mistaken. 
Reader, that desolate dwelling was once the home of the 
noblest ladies of Europe! The silent aisles of that deserted 
church, converted into stables and granaries, yet enclose the 
dust of princes, nobles, prelates, abbesses, and titled damsels, 
whose well-authenticated gentle blood could alone have pro- 
cured them the honour of reposing within its hallowed pre- 
cincts. A society of Dominican nuns were the possessors of 
this once sacred edifice—here for many centuries their supe- 
rior reigned in sovereign power, independent of all control 
but that of the supreme head of the Romish Church. What 
a lesson on the mutability of life—on the evanescent nature 
of earthly pomp and worldly grandeur—may Le learned from 
these crumbling ruins! Of all the noble ladies who lived 
and died within their holy enclosure, not a name, not a trace 
exists in this their seat of empire. 

Of this once famous retreat a long and interesting 
history is related. Its immediate decline was traceable 
to a want of discipline and much real vice under a show 
of peculiar strictness. In 1466 a nun set fire to the 
building, hoping to escape in the confusion from the 
wretched existence to which she had devoted herself. 
Failing in her purpose, she was condemned to imprison- 
ment for life in a cell with only bread and water. The 
terrible example, however, did not produce its desired 
effect, and the discipline continued to grow more and 
more lax. 


They first ceased to chaunt their matin and vesper services, 
and this relaxation from their ancient discipline was gradually 
followed by many others yet more striking ; till at length the 
sober citizens of Basle were astounded by the open and osten- 
tatious display of their luxury, worldliness, and disregard of 
the established decorums of a religious calling. The large, 
heavy, dismal, rumbling vehicle, in which the prioress was 
wont at Easter, and on other high days and holidays, to move 
with slow solemn pace from one church or chapel to another, 
to pay her annual tribute of worship to some particular saint, 
with two or three subdued-looking sisters, like herself veiled 
and mufiled from head to foot, now rolled briskly through the 
streets, seemingly bent on a very different errand. Their 
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left bank of the Rhine, where each had, in former days, been 
thankful to cultivate as her sole amusement a little narrow 
plot, scarcely larger than that sole inheritance which Earth 
bestows on all her children at their birth, no longer sufficing 
for air and exercise, they made frequent visits to their con- 
ventual lands in the adjacent country. Their repasts in the 
refectory, if not equal to those served up to the noble ladies 
of the convent of St. Hildgarde at Zurich, one of whose 
dainty abbesses was said to have loved so much the roe of the 
delicate lotte, that after having extinguished the breed in her 
own lake she was forced to send to Constance and Zug for sup- 
plies of this favourite fish; or to the luxurious feasts of the 
Benedictine monks in Lombardy, whose table so amazed 
Martin Luther, fresh from German sour kraut and black 
barley bread, that he deemed it his duty to warn them of his 
intention, on reaching Rome, to report their scandalous 
gluttony and extravagance to the Pope, (for which the good 
man was within an inch of losing his life, so little did they 
relish his sincerity or appreciate his concern for their souls) ; 
still they were most recherché and abundant, as the loads of 
fish and fowl, and game and legs of mutton, and buttocks of 
beef, seen daily entering the side door leading to the ample 
kitchen, amply testified. Then their dress—alas! alas! that 
even the history of a convent should add its testimony to this 
besetting sin of womankind! The thick white woollen tunics 
of the Dominican order, with heavy black mantles and 
coarse linen, were replaced by habiliments made in the same 
form, but of the finest materials. A narrow braid of glossy 
hair peeping under the snowy cambric which descended with 
symmetrical precision on each side of the face, attested either 
the forgetfulness or contempt of the fair wearers for the in- 
variable monastic ordinance which prescribes that the hair, 
solemnly cut off at the ceremony of the profession, shall never 
more be allowed to grow. Their veils and pelerins were of the 
most costly cambric—they decorated their fair slender fingers 
with jewelled rings. 
And crosses on their bosoms wore, 
Which Jews might worship and infidels adore. 

Their chaplets of gold or silver, enriched with precious stones 
often curiously carved, would have vied with those of Louis 
Quatorze or Anne of Austria; and the quaint and sad apparel 
of their rule, thus modified by the hand of taste, became rather 
dignified, imposing, and becoming, than awful or repulsive. 
But these were minor points of offence—dust in the balance 
when weighed against other deviations from their vows. The 
privacy of the cloister was no longer respected—young and 
noble chevaliers, under the plea of consanguinity or friendship, 
were to be seen at almost all hours entering the great gates of 
the monastery, or lounging in the magnificent parlour appro- 
priated to the reception of guests and strangers. Strong sus- 
picion also existed that they had followed the example of Anne 
of Héwen, late abbess of the noble ladies of Zurich, who, 
availing herself of an ancient custom which consecrated a 
sombre season of the year to the enjoyment of the carnival, 
went disguised through the city with her younger brother 
Frederick. 


The end was most amusing. The Pope, Sixtus IV. 
was obliged to interfere. He despatched visitors to make 
inquiries, on the spot, and armed them with a bull, con- 
taining a severe reprimand, and placing them under the 
control of the clergy. They did not care much for the 
rebuke. The prioress and her twenty-three nuns, who 
were ranged on either side of the chair of state, listened 
patiently enough to the censures of his holiness; but, 
when they found that they were to be placed under the 
surveillance of the clergy, their rage found vent in this 
strange fashion :— 


Ere the apostolic letter was half concluded, astonishment 
and indignation burst in muttered exclamations of resentment 
so loud as to render the sonorous voice of the provincial 
almost inaudible; and when he at length reached that part 
which delivered them unconditionally into the absolute power 
of the brother preachers, whose partial yoke had been found 
so galling to the community fifty years before, rage and amaze- 
ment overleaping all the boundaries of prudence and propriety, 
rendered every attempt to conclude it impossible. Whilst the 
prioress, who had started from her throne in a paroxysm of 





fury, stood stiff and erect from agonised emotion with some of 
the elder sisters in the midst of the commissioners, hurling at 
the brother preachers and senators of Basle threats of ven- 
geance through the instrumentality of the several counts, and 
barons, and knights with whom they claimed kindred or ac» 
quaintance,—now taunting them, especially the Dominicans, 
with divers insulting epithets and insinuations very derogatory 
to the honour of that reverend body, then declaring that if, as 
menaced, any attempt should be made to remove them from 
the convent, they would set fire to it ere their expulsion,—the 
juvenile and more active nuns, aided by youthful limbs and 
ardent spirits, rushed from the parlour to the vast kitchen, 
from whence they quickly returned to the scene of action 
armed with brushes, spits, tongs, choppers, cleavers—every 
domestic utensil, in fine, which presented itself to their flashing 
eyes and eager hands. The provincial of Alsace and his dig- 
nified associates, who had probably listened to the injurious: 
reproaches of theprioress and her companions with manly indif- 
ference, anticipating perhaps something of the sort, mingled 
with the sighs, tears, and swoons said to be usual with the 
fair sex on great occasions of woe, or wrong, or wrath, 
were overwhelmed by this sudden and most energetic display 
of feminine valour: personal safety absorbing all other consi- 
derations, with one accord they hastily retreated to the door ; 
made good, not without some difficulty, their way unscathed 
through the narrow passages and outer courts, till they reached 
the grand portal, whence they bolted into the street, leaving 
the papal bull behind them, in company with sundry broad 
bands, and deep plaited white frills, and ruffles, torn from 
their necks and hands in the scuffle; some destitute of cloaks, 
others denuded of hats, and all in a state of the most grievous 
alarm, shame, and confusion. 


Among the sisters was ADELAIDE, Baroness of 
Wartz, whose romantic story our authoress has intro- 
duced. Her husband was charged with being concerned 
in the assassination of the Emperor ALBrxr the First. 
At his execution the following scene occurred of 


A WIFE’S DEVOTION. 


The miserable man was extended on the seaffold, on the 
point of receiving the first blow, when the horror-stricken 
crowd, assembled to witness this fearful sight, made way for a 
female in deep mourning, whose wan pale face, and eager 
efforts to approach the scene of suffering, overcame all obsta- 
cles to her desire. She walked steadily forward, and, drop- 
ping on her knees, implored the executioner to permit her to 
remain. She was the wife of the victim! Naturally of a 
gentle retiring nature, the Baroness of Wartz had mingled but 
little in the haughty court of the Emperor Albert ; and after 
she became a mother she withdrew yet more from its gaieties, 
though her youth and beauty, high rank, and amiable qualities 
had ever insured her a distinguished place in its patrician circle. 
She was residing at the Castle of Balm, a little hamlet in the 
parish of Gunsperg in Argovia, unconscious of impending evil, 
when the emperor met his death ; and she first learnt the fatal 
news by seeing her castle invested by armed troops, in search 
of her husband and brother. Her baby, an infant of twelve 
months old, asleep in its cradle at her foot, was murdered in 
her presence by the express order of Agnes, Queen of Hun- 
gary, Albert’s daughter, as the child of a regicide; and she 
was commanded, under penalty of instant death, to declare 
where her husband had found a shelter. Her paroxysms 
of fright, astonishment, and grief, answered for her igno- 
rance of the dreadful catastrophe; and, after leaving a 
strong escort in the castle, and planting another around it to 
prevent all possibility of his escape if there concealed, the 
officer sent on this expedition departed. Adelaide of Wartz 
had ceased to be a mother, and her affections as a wife nestled 
yet more strongly in her heart: she had no link to bind her 
to life but that of wife, none to love but her husband. She 
deceived the vigilance of her guards at the risk of her life, 
made her way to the royal chateau, and, penetrating into the 
presence of the widowed Empress Elizabeth and her daughter 
Agnes, threw herself at their feet imploring the life of her 
husband. Her prayer was sternly refused ; she then begged a 
mitigation of his sufferings—that also was denied ; to share his 
prison—each petition was fiercely rejected ; and she was re- 
pulsed from the castle to wander around the dungeon which 
would so soon open to deliver that husband to an ignominious 
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and frightful death. She was present during all the sickening 
details of his horrible sentence, supporting him through his 
agonies by the assurance of her unabated attachment, and be- 
lief in his innocence; and when the executioner had finished 
his fatal office, and one by one the silent multitude withdrew 
as night closed in, she crept under the wheel where he was left 
to die in lingering torments; the coup de grace or final blow 
of mercy, by which the sufferings of the victim were usually 
finished when each limb was broken, having been expressly 
forbidden. Morning dawned on the miserable pair—Wartz 
was in the prime of life, of noble athletic form, and though each 
member was doubly fractured, his vital energy remained. 
Three nights and three days, without food, without sleep, she 
watched ‘‘in the valley of the shadow of death,’’ suffering 
neither, ‘‘ the birds of the air to rest on him by day, nor the 
beasts of the field by night ;”’ wiping from his dying brow the big 
drops of anguish that burst fromevery pore. Nature wrestled 
long with death; on the third evening he grew too faint to 
thank her for her love, and as the morning of the fourth day 
dawned, he died. Her earthly task was accomplished ; she 
rose from her knees, and directed her tottering steps to Klin- 
genthal, whose prioress was the baron’s sister. How she got 
there she could not tell; she fainted at the portal, and was 
carried in as an object of charity, so emaciated by famine, so 
changed by woe, that the prioress for some time had no recol- 
lection of her person. 


Among the multitude of curious anecdotes and le- 
gends gathered in this pleasant book, is the following 
related of the Countess Ipa, of Toggenburg :— 


THE STORY OF THE RING. 

The story of the ring is singular. She had placed her jewel 
case on the deep window-sill of the castle, to dry the outside 
leather, which had contracted damp. Jt was open, and a 
favourite hawk or raven, darting down, seized the ring. Fear- 
ful of communicating her loss to so stern a lord, she kept it a 
secret to all but a few chosen domestics, who were authorized 
to reward any one who might find it. The young page, un- 
happily not of the confidential party, picked it up at a great 
distance from the castle, and, shewing it to another page, 
boasted that it was the gift of a lady. The baron heard the 
vain boast, desired to see the ring, recognized it as the one pre- 
sented by himself to his wife on their betrothal, rushed into 
her room, where he found her at the same open window from 
whence she had lost the ring; and, without a word, threw her 
down into the woody dell, six hundred feet below! The tardy 
truth availed not the unhappy youth, whose falsehood caused 
the ruin of both his lady and himself. Three days afterwards, 
the innocence of both was made known by the visit of a pedlar, 
who had seen him pick it up, and had bid a price which the 
other refused : he came to offer the sum originally demanded. 
Every search was then made for the countess; but she had, 
though much bruised, escaped as by a miracle, and withdrawn 
into a hollow cavern. There she lived four years on wild 
fruits, birds’ eggs, and a little food, from time to time con- 
veyed to her by an aged woman, to whom she communicated 
her preservation, and whose bounty she repaid by spinning for 
her in the night. A favourite dog at length discovered her 
retreat, and the baron went in great pomp to remove her to his 
castle ; but Ida refused to return; and as an atonement for 
her sufferings, and the death of the page, he allowed her to 
build a convent, of which she became abbess. The story is 
well authenticated, and has perhaps served for the basis of 
many others, founded on the same idea, in after ages. 


The authoress has opened a mine which will yield her 
a vast store of new material, and we hope to greet her 
again and again, with additions to these her delightful 
Historial Pictures. 








FICTION. 


The Three Students of Gray’s Inn. A novel, in three 
volumes. By WiLL1AM HuGues, Esq. London, 
1846. Newby. 

ALL who read Blackwood’s Magazine—and who does 

not?—will, doubtless, remember an extremely amusing 





| 


and clever tale that appeared there a few months since, | 


under the title of “It’s all for the Best.” It seems that 
the writer of this novel was the author of that tale, and 
the fact will be sufficient to bespeak for him, in his cha- 
ractet of novelist, a respectful and patient hearing. 

The Three Students of Gray’s Inn is a story of our own 
times. If nottaken from thelife—and Mr. HuGuHEsassures 
us that both plot and characters are fictitious—it is drawn 
after the life. Indeed, the great merit and the most strik- 
ing defect of the work is its strict adherence to the veri- 
table sayings and doings of the world. It is a transcript, 
and somewhat too literal an one. The author has seized 
with singular felicity the common-places of society, and 
set them down faithfully; but he has not taken the no- 
velist’s license, and invested them with those delicate 
hues of poetry, which are necessary to dignify them to 
our fancies and to give them an interest that of themselves 
they do not command. Hence it is not improbable that 
some fastidious readers may exclaim against the fami- 
liarity of many of the dialogues, and object to the ex- 
pressions put into the mouths of the speakers, as occa- 
sionally coarse and vulgar. The answerof Mr. Hucues 
would be, that they are the very language of such per- 
sonages as he has introduced; that they are true to cha- 
racter; that such men always so converse in society. 
Thus far this defence is valid; to what extent an author 
is bound to dress up his dialogues in a shape different 
from that which they would have worn in fact; whether 
it is allowed to novelists, professing to paint real life, to 
carry the ideal into it so far as to make their personages 
converse in phrases different from those they would have 
employed in actual life, are, we are aware, still moot 
ga upon which every writer may, unblamed, pursue 

is owntaste. For our own part, we are inclined to side 
with those who consider that the ideal is part of the 
proper business of art. Wedo not share the admira- 
tion of the “ Dutch-Domestic” style ; we conceive that 
the best portrait of a saucepan, a rump of beef, or a 
tobacco-pipe, that ever human ingenuity transferred to 
canvass, is, after all the labour bestowed upon it, inferior 
to the article itself, and not worth the time and 
toil lavished upon it; and the painter is, at the most, 
a copyist, and not an artist. It is only when mind is 
infused into a picture; when it expresses some emotion 
or kindles some in the mind of the spectator that Art is 
performing her proper functions. 

But we are wandering from our theme, which is Mr. 
HvuGuHeEs’s novel. With this objection, we have only 
the pleasant duty of praise. The Three Students is un- 
doubtedly a very clever fiction. It is light, lively read- 
ing, over which the eye travels without effort and the 
mind is amused without being strained. Mr. Hucues 
has no sympathy with the exaggerated school of fiction ; 
he seeks not to make the hair stand on end with 
horror, nor the eyes to stare with wonder. He is con- 
tent to win the reader to follow him through a variety 
of adventures not very uncommon, to an end that, in 
the world of fiction at least, may be predicated with 
almost absolute certainty. ‘The contrasted characters 
of the three students are illustrated by the different 
progress of their fates, and they are sustained with 
truthfulness from the beginning to the end. The 
Marquis of Baddington is a personage once in vogue 
among our youthful peerage; now rather out of fashion, 
and, it is to be hoped, extinct. He, like another Mar- 
quis well known, marries and becomes a sober, com- 
mon-place personage. Dobson, the wealthy M.P. and 
his vulgar family are drawn with a pencil that knows 
how to avoid caricature, while bringing out traits of the 
ridiculous. In this Mr. Hugues excels. Mr. Cob- 
robyn, the attorney and land steward, is a less original 
character than some of the rest. He is the traditional 
attorney of the stage and the circulating library, and not 
the actual attorney practising in a country town, such as 
that in which the scene of Zhe Students is laid. Mr. 
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Hvucues has admirably depicted the society of such 
places—their petty personalities and small disputes ; 
their microscopical distinctions and absurd vanities ; 
their inquisitorial claims to sit in judgment upon the acts 
and thoughts of their neighbours; their political feuds 
and sectarian spites. These offer a wide field for the 
satirist, which is yet far from being exhausted, because, 
although so often handled, the attempt has been rarely 
made by writers actually conversant with the themes 
they describe. Mr. Hucues evidently writes like one 
who has seen and felt the infinite follies of the little 
people of little towns. 

His style is easy and polished. He has great com- 
mand of words, and it is evident that he writes with 
facility, for we do not feel that painful sense of effort 
which laborious authors invariably leave upon their com- 
positions. It is not our custom to mar our readers’ 
pleasure by detailing the plot; they must seek that for 
themselves in the work, which will agreeably wile away 
a sea-side morning. 
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The Poor Cousin: a Novel. In3 vols. Edited by the 

Author of “ The Scottish Heiress,” London: Newby. 
On some former occasions we have commented severely, 
but, we still think, justly, upon the system of an author 
of established reputation lending his name to a title-page 
and to advertisements, in order to tempt the public to 
purchase, under a mistaken identity, a book which other- 
wise they would not have noticed. That this species of 
literary fraud has been by some publishers carried to a} 
shameless extent, and that some authors have delibe- 
rately sold themselves to it, is unhappily but too true, 
and the character of our literature has suffered accord- 
ingly in the estimation of deluded readers. 

Having so commented on former instances of “ edited” 
novels, we are bound to express our conviction that the | 
case before us is not obnoxious to the charge. It ap-| 
pears to be bond fide. The editor has aided with his own | 
reputation an unknown writer of ability—not with any | 
view to deceive the public into a belief that he was the 
author, but from a real anxiety to testify in this manner 
his approval of a work which had been given to the 
world on his recommendation. 

But although this is strictly permissible, it is objec- 
tionable. The boundary between editing from motives 
of love and motives of lucre are so difficult to be dis- 
cerned by those not in the secret, that an author of 
established fame would act wisely not to subject his 
motives to a suspicion. The advantages of the par- 
ticular instance are not likely to be equivalent to the 
mischiefs of a bad example. Others with less pure in- 
tents may cite the authority in justification of their own 
dishonesty. We throw out the hint to all who may 
hereafter be inclined from any motive to become spon- 
sors to the offsprings of the brains of their friends. 

‘The Editor states that he sincerely admires this book. 
In this we entirely agree with him. It is a novel of no 
ordinary merit. It is considerably above the average of 
novels. If, as we presume, a first production, it is full 
of promise. The plot is neatly constructed, without much 
art, but also without the gross violation of probability 
by which so many modern novelists strive to stimulate 
their readers. The characters are such as one meets in 
every-day life, only just so much idealized as is neces- 
sary to raise them above common-place. Eva Herbert is 
a sweet, womanly creature, delicately drawn, with a fine 
appreciation of the true-heartedness of her sex. Stuart 
is less lack-a-daisical than heroes are wont to be. Alice 
Norton is another charming personage, but so nicely 
discriminated from Eva, that their individuality is never 
confused. Again, in Fanny Aylmer we have a third 
lady sketched as truthfully as either of the others. It is 











evident that the author’s forte lies in this minute pen- 


cilling of character, and he is especially successful in 
tracing that of woman. 

The composition is good, because the writer is content 
with a plain narrative style, without indulging in flights 
of rhetoric and figures of poetry. Nor does he weary 
with long prosy dialogues, or very minute descriptions. 
The reader never complains of dullness, nor is tempted 
to skip a chapter or two. Altogether, we look upon the 
author of the Poor Cousin as a valuable accession to the 
corps of novelists; and this, his first production, as an 
acceptable addition to the shelves of the circulating li- 
brary. 








ENUCATION. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry (the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Siat’, Books), translated from the Latin of the Right 
Rev. TuoMAs EsBRINGTON, D.D.; to which is added 
a Compendium of Trigonometry. For the use of Schools 
and Private Instruction. London, 1826. George 
Bell. 

Tue chief object of this useful little book is to supply 
what was long wanting—a publication which should as- 
sist the student in combining the study of Evciip 
with algebra. This desideratum is very effectually sup- 
plied by the work before us, in which the application of 
algebraic symbols to quantities is shewn in a manner 
obvious and intelligible without exertion to the meanest 
capacity. The history of geometry—the foundation 
of the exact sciences, is so well given in the preface to 
this little book; and the episode of ANAXAGORAS 
on his death-bed is so characteristic of a preceptor and 
interesting to youth, that we transfer them to our co- 
lumns. 


The history of the rise of geometry, supported by Diodorus, 





| Strabo, and others, informs us that the Egyptians invented 


surveying, for the purpose of preserving in memory the boun- 
daries of their property, yearly destroyed by the overflowing 
of the Nile. The Jews appear to have been void of any 
knowledge of geometry. Some writers tell us, that Pythago- 
ras visited India; this, together with other reasons, induce 
many to form an opinion that geometry came from that 
country. Pythagoras, who was born about 568 years before 
the Christian era, was one of the earliest that formed schools 
of geometry; he also discovered the 47th proposition of the 
First Book, and is said to have sacrificed one hundred head of 
cattle for joy. Anaxagoras, born at Clazomene in Tonia, 
about 500 years before Christ, was an advancer of science. 
He taught philosophy at Athens; Socrates and Pericles, 
amongst others, were his pupils: but being banished from 
that city, he retired to the school of his late master at Lamp- 
sacus, in which he taught until his death. The magistrates of 
the town demanded of him how they should honour him after 
his death ; to this he replied that he wished only to be honoured 
by the schools of Lampsacus yearly observing the day of his 
death as a holiday for the boys. The inhabitants erected a 
tomb to his memory, with the epitaph, 


EvOade wAEtgov arnOeac ere TEeppia TEPHTAS 
Ovpartov Koopou, Kerra Avakayopac, 


Plato, who lived 348 years before Christ, was a great ad- 
vancer of science.. He visited Egypt, and on his return opened 
a school at Athens, in a grove called the Academy, placing the 
following inscription over the entrance :— 


Ovderc ayewperpnroc, EtotTw. 


There is nothing known of Euclid’s birth; however, he had 
a school at Alexandria, in the time of the first Ptolemy, from 
which school, amongst others, emanated Archimedes, who was 
born in Syracuse about 280 years before Christ. Euclid re- 
duced the fundamental principles of Geometry, which had 
been delivered by Geometricians before him, and added more 
of his own. Being asked by Ptolemy for an easy mode of 
acquiring Geometry, he replied that ‘ there was no royal road.’” 
He well merited the elements retaining his name, although it 
is evident that he was not the author of all under that title; 
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yet even the compilation of such a work would be sufficient to 
deserve the praise he has received from all enlightened nations. 
Apollonius was contemporary with Archimedes. The first 
Latin translation, from the Arabic, appears to have been in 
the reign of Henry I. by a monk of Bath, named Athelard. 
From about the 10th century, the Astronomy, Philosophy, and 
Physic taught in Europe, were principally drawn from Ara- 
bian Schools that were established in Italy and Spain, or from 
Arabian Sages. Charlemagne who was crowned Emperor of 
Rome, A.D. 800, and died A.D. 814, laboured much to cul- 
tivate Science. In the 11th century, the school of Salernum, 
the chief-town of the Picentini, in Italy, was thought more of 
than any other, for the study of Physic ; yet the medical precepts 
were drawn from the Saracen schools or the Arabian writers. 
In this century, the seven liberal arts were as follow :— 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, 
and Astronomy; the first three were called Trivium, and the 
schools in which they were taught Triviales; the four last were 
called Quadrivium ; they were also named the four Mathe- 
matical arts. 


This will be found a most serviceable book—one that 
greatly facilitates the study of geometry and trigonome- 
try, and we accordingly recommend it to the attention 
of all to whose charge is confided the education of 
youth. 





Modern Geography, simplified and illustrated by Moral 
and Historical Observations on the principal Nations 
of the Earth, §&c. By a Member of the Society of 
Friends. London, 1846. Darton and Clark. 

Tuis is by far the most rational school-book we have 

seen for many a year. The author goes the right way 

to work to accomplish his end, and if he would carry out 
the design, and produce a series of similar instructions 
in other branches of knowledge, he would be conferring 

a benefit upon his country, and, we should hope, enrich- 

ing himself, for we are confident that this little book 

needs only to be seen to recommend itself to all entrusted 


with the difficult duty of teaching children. It is ex: | 


tremely difficult by mere description to convey an accu- 
rate idea of the excellent design of this Geography, but 


we will try. The author appears to have asked himself, | 


“Tf I were a child, and knew nothing about geography, 
how would my mind go to work to learn it? I should 
first want to know the form of the earth. But it is diffi- 


cult to learn this from a description in words; I should | 
never have a correct idea of the shape and laying out of | 
our garden if I had not seen it. But I cannot see the’ 


world, and the maps must teach me. How best may I 
understand the meaning of a map?” 

So our author begins by introducing Master Willy, a 
little boy, willing to be taught. His mamma explains to 
him what a map is; but it is not clearly comprehended 
until he is told to sketch on paper a map of the principal 
streets of his town, then of the roads with which he is 
familiar, then of his garden, with the manner in which it 
was laid out. By the time he had done this, Willy was 
expert at mapping, and able to understand a map of a 
country when it was described to him. 

In this rational manner the boy is taken from one 
map to another, until he has formed a conception of the 
general shape of the earth, and then of the features of 
each of its subdivisions. After a like simple and natural 
fashion, the characteristics of each country are described. 
The author possesses the further merit of inculcating the 
principles of peace and brotherly love, and thereby coun- 
teracting some of the mischief which the mistaken no- 
tions of glory taught by the school-books of our genera- 
tion were calculated to produce. 


An Easy Guide to Geography and the Use of the Globes. 
_ By Cuarues Butver. London, 1846. Dean and 


ANoTHER school-book having the same object as the 
above, but pursued in a very different manner. Mr. 


But er follows the old form of a series of dry proposi- 
tions, framed in language not very intelligible to children. 
It is true that he heads each chapter with a sort of dic- 
tionary of the meaning and pronunciation of the hard 
words it contains, but this does not cure the defect; they 
ought not to be there at all. 





First Bock of Astronomy. By Joun L. Cornstock, 
M.D. and Ricuarp D. Hosiyn, A.M. Oxon. 
London, 1846. A. Scott. 

WE cannot consider this as adapted for a first book in 
Astronomy. It is far too learned, and begins at the 
wrong end. A child begins by a peep at the universe, 
and goes on to that more advanced knowledge which is 
called first principles ; that is to say, the mathematical 
problems with which the authors open this treatise. We 
do not say so in disparagement of the work itself, but in 
objection to its title. It is not fitted for children; but 
for boys of thirteen or fourteen it will be found a valu- 
able assistant, for the information is given in a peculiarly 
intelligible form. 


Moral Heroism ; or the Trials and Triumphs of the Great 
and Good. By Ciara Lucas Batrovur. London: 
Houlston and Stoneman. 

Tue design of this work is excellent. Miss BALFouR 

endeavours to instruct youthful minds by the highest 

and purest kind of philosophy—a philosophy comprising 
the great in sentiment, and the grand in action. She 
shews the advantage of moral heroism over physical 
valour. ‘This she does by narrating, in the most simple 
and understandable manner, the biography of such men 
as JouN Howarp, Joun OBERLIN, JOHN Bunyan, 
and a number of others who have left the world wiser 
and holier than they found it. The work before us 
| requires no critical notice; all it asks from our pen is 
|a recommendation, and this we willingly give, because 
we are satisfied that Miss BALFour’s book is among 

\those whose mission is to instruct and bless. To the 

| young it is most valuable, and the aged will rise from 

| its perusal with thought and heart strengthened in the 
| cause of good. 








| — 


First Book on Natural Philosophy. By Joun L. 
Cornstock, M.D. and Ricuarp D. Hostyn, A.M. 
1846. A Scott. 

THERE is the same objection to this as to the “ Astro- 

nomy ” of the same authors. It is not a first, nor even a 

second book, but more fitted for an advanced stage of 

education. For such it will be found very useful, for it 
is explicit and intelligible. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Church of England and Quarterly Review, for 
July, agreeably mingles topics peculiarly within the pro- 
vince of its title, with articles on general literature. 
Thus it opens with a powerful essay “‘ On Justification 
by Faith,” which is followed by an extremely amusing 
and instructive paper on “The Spirit of the Middle 
Ages.” “The Religious Opinions Relief Bill” is next 
handled with undue severity, and in a manner very 
unlike the wonted tolerant tone of this periodical. “The 
Councils of the Church” is an interesting narrative of 
those great religious movements and their consequences. 
We have next an article entitled “The Deluge, a 
Miraculous Interposition,” in reply to Owen and other 
natural philosophers, who endeavour to explain the 
results attributable to it according to the ordinary 
phenomena of the globe. “ Britain and Brittainy,” is a 
review of a very catholic work by a French author. 
The life of the Rev. Bianco Wuire is treated in a 
temperate tone. This is followed by a notice of the 
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Church Missions in the American colonies. “Church | of one criminal, and the author will be repaid for his trouble. 
Parties” is an attempt to examine the present divided | John Knatchbull was the second son of the late Sir Edward 


condition of the church, with a view to discover the best | Knatchbull, and claimed respect on account of the untainted 


mode of restoring harmony. 
the writer to say that he has failed where success was 


impossible. Such wide differences cannot be recon- 
ciled. It is for principles that men are struggling, not 
for forms. 


i i character of his half-brother, the present Sir Edward Knatch- 
eM hm acemnras Deas bull, a gentleman of considerable political influence, and of 
untarnished reputation. John Knatchbull first entered the 
navy as a midshipman, and was, in due ro ete to 
“ ” : : the rank of post-captain. He commanded the Linnet, a ten- 

The Apocalypse” is the subject of the gun brig, a he rs reported to have served under Lord 


tenth, and “The Religion of Painting” the title of the | Cochrane, as well as many other celebrated officers. During 
last article—both will richly reward perusal. The! the time he commanded the Linnet, he was regarded as the 
Church of England Quarterly Review is a creditable greatest scoundrel in the service. Obsequious to his superior 
organ of the venerable institution from which it takes | officers, he proved a perfect tyrant to those under him. The 


its name. 


influence of his family rescued him often from disgrace ; but 


No. I, of a new series of the Eclectic Review has ap-|no danger would frighten him from the evil course he had 
peared this month. This periodical is, as our readers | entered upon, and at length his character became so notorious, 
are aware, the organ of the evangelical dissenters, and | that his family disowned him, and he was even openly expelled 
from its commencement has been remarkable for the} the service by a court martial. I shall now record the cir+ 


talent concentrated upon its pages, having boasted 


i i her giants | New South Wales. 
among its contributors Haut, Foster, and other giants wesenssoundédte the: Vouahell Gasdiai-bp-thettdeinl: ae 


jostled him and picked his pocket. He was not sensible of 
his loss until some moments afterwards, when the persons had 


of literature. The new series promises to be worthy of 
the fame of the past. This first number contains a 


cumstances which led to his transportation to the colory of 


In the year 1824, a person of some note 


variety of articles, some of great power, and ranging dhen 1. Late the same evening, while perambulating the 


through divers topics. 


Such as “The Lancashire street in a disconsolate mood, his attention was attracted by @ 


Operatives,” “The spirit and power of the Christian | + ect. . & st the bystanders he observed one of 
Ministry,” “ Hassall’s Fresh Water Algz,” “ Schlosser’s aces a aanel ret his ie and gave him in charge. 
History of the Eighteenth Century,” “ Miscellaneous | The person appeared indignant, and almost speechless with 


Works of Sir J: Mackintosh,” &c. 


This review is passion ; he declared himself to be the brother of Sir Edward 


sectarian, but not exclusively so; the larger portion of | Knatchbull, and a post-captain in the navy. Of course, his 
it may be read with profit and pleasure by persons of all | story was not believed,—he was taken into custody. But 


creeds. 


some gentleman of respectability having informed his accuser 


The Dublin University Magazine for July commences | that the prisoner (Knatchbull) was in reality the person he 


a new volume, with new forces. 
larly powerful narrative entitled “The Step-son,” and 
there is in the way of fiction also a continuation of 
CarLETOoN’s interesting romance, “The Black Prophet.” 
“The Ideal of Imitative Art” is a charming essay, dis- 
playing the finest taste. “Sketches of Burschen Life” 
1s the commencement of a series which promises a fund 
of curious revelations of a peculiar state of society. “The 
Drama, in connexion with the Fine Arts,” is a paper of 
mouch merit. Besides some poetry, there are elaborate 
reviews of D’AuBIGNE’s “ Reformation,” “The Life of 
Heriot,” and “The Life of Canning.” 

The Archeological Journal for July is a substantial 
contribution to our stores of antiquities and topography. 
It is elaborately adorned with engravings, illustrating 
the various subjects treated of, among which we find 
accounts of stone coffins discovered at Pytchley, of an- 
tiquities found at Woodberry, of a decorated pavement 
in Haccombe Church, Devon. Then there are notices 
by Mr. A. Way of ancient ornaments, vessels, &c. ap- 
= to sacred uses; a description of St. Winifred’s 

ell, and a mass of minor archeological intelligence. 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine for July contains the 
usual collection of colonial intelligence, such as the pro- | 
gress of discovery in Australia, notes on the Sandwich | 
Isles, topography of Antigua, an account of New Bruns- 
wick, sketches from New Zealand, rides and rambles in 
Texas, statistics of Van Diemen’s Land, Australian 
sketches, and so forth. We take one passage for its 
curious interest. It is the history of 





A DISTINGUISHED CONVICT. 


These reflections were induced by the trial and execution, 
some time since, of Captain Knatchbull, R.N. for murder. 
This person was a convict, and perhaps as unmitigated a 
scoundrel as ever breathed. Twice before had the extreme 
sentence of the law been passed, but he was pardoned; upon 
this occasion the Government would not hear his petition. 
Convicted of having barbarously murdered an inoffensive 
and unprotected female, he was sentenced to die. He acknow- 
ledged his guilt upon the scaffold, and asked for ‘ mercy.” 
It is to be hoped he found it at a higher tribunal. I present 
a brief memoir of this too celebrated criminal to the public. 
May the warning it will convey penetrate the adamantine heart 





It opens with a singu- | described himself to be, he waited upon Sir Edward Knatch- 


bull to apologise for having given his brother into custody; 
and he even offered to withdraw his accusation, as he could 
not think it was any thing else than a drunken frolic. Sir 
Edward thanked him for his attention, and informed him there 
was no mistake, but on the contrary, there was no crime his broe 
ther would not perpetrate, andthat the only favour he could show 
his family would be, to bring the charge home to him, that he 
might be convicted, and meet the disgraceful fate which was cer- 
tain to overtake him sooner or later. He was tried, accordingly, 
at the Surrey Assizes, under the name of “‘ Fitch,’’ or ‘‘ Fetch, 

and, having been found guilty, was transported for fourteen 
years. During the voyage of the Asia, the vessel in which he 
was sent out, he displayed his former feeling of cruelty. The 
captain having very improperly assigned him a comfortable 
berth, Knatchbull next requested a servant. This the captain 
also allowed. Knatchbull used this man in the most cruel 
manner, and struck him so severely that he died. The captain, 
however, was in favour of his respectable prisoner, having, it 
was supposed, received presents from some unknown hand 
before the vessel sailed, on his account. I do not believe this 
report. The captain no doubt regarded him with pity, on ac- 
count of his former respectability. Not long after he was 
landed, he procured a ‘‘ ticket of leave,’’ and returned from 
the country into Sidney, where he continued for some years to 
live in a disreputable manner. In 1831 he was apprehended 
and tried before Sir Francis Forbes, the ‘‘ then Chief Justice,” 
for forgery. Sentence of death was passed, but the sentence 
was mitigated to seven years’ transportation to Norfolk Island. 
On the voyage in the Governor Phillips, he instigated the 
prisoners to poison the captain and crew; and the poison was 
actually mixed with the food in the coppers, when Knatchbull 
revealed the circumstance, and his coadjutors were punished, 
while he, the originator, escaped. His next exploit was in 
Norfolk Island, where he caused a number of the prisoners to 
revolt. The scheme was well designed. One evening, when 
the prisoners returned from the fields with their mattocks, 
instead of arranging them in the usual place, they fell upon 
the soldiers on guard, and attempted to disarm them. Had 
the garrison been unaware of the plot, the convicts might have 
succeeded. Knatchbull had, however, given information, and 
the moment the attempt was made, a file of armed soldiers 
walked up and took the belligerents into custody. From Nor- 
folk Island he was sent to Hobart Town, and from ‘thence he 
returned to Sydney. He was sent to Port Macquarrie, and 
remained there a few years, when he returned to Sydney, and 
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soon embarked in his former course of living. We shall not 
picture the last crime he committed;—the details would dis- 

the man of taste and.the female of sensibility. Knatch- 

entered the house of a Mrs. Jameson, robbed her of 17/. 
and murdered her. This barbarous act was perpetrated on the 
6th January, 1844; on the 23rd he was tried and sentenced ; 
and, on the 11th of February, he suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law. 

The People’s Journal for July is remarkable for the 
number of eminent writers engaged upon it. It con- 
tains contributions by Barry Cornwa tt, Miss Mar- 
TINEAU, Mary and Wiiiram Howitt, Mr. C. 
Mackay, and others, and, moreover, is adorned with 
excellent engravings. 

Dolman’s Magazine for July continues to improve as 
it finds more and more support from the Roman Catho- 
lics, of whom it is the literary representative. The pre- 
sent number contains the usual variety of essay and 
fiction ; among the former is a timely paper on the pros- 
pects of agriculture-—among the latter, a powerful tale 
called “ The Infidel.” 

: Mores Catholici, Part 20, is as learned as ever, and as 


egant. 

Knight's Political Dictionary, Part 13, advances from 
the-word “Ships” to “Suit.” Its size and price recom- 
mend it to every library. 

Knight’s Penny Magasine differs from any other 
periodical in the character of its contents. It is of a 
more substantial character, and the writing is of a higher 
class than usual in cheap periodicals. We extract some 
more of the very beautiful enigmas of Mr. W. M. 
PRAED. 

ENIGMA XII. 
Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt, 

Sooth! ’twas an awful day ! 

And though, in that old age of sport, 
The rufflers of the camp and court 

Had little time to pray, 

’Tis said Sir Hilary muttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer. 


My first to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow’s sun ; 

My next, with her cold and quiet cloud, 

To those who find their dewy shroud, 
Before to-day’s be done ! 

And both together to all blue eyes 

That weep when a Warrior nobly dies. 


ENIGMA XIII. 
I graced Don Pedro's revelry, 
All dressed in fire and feather, 
When loveliness and chivalry 
Were met to feast together ; 
He flung the slave who moved the lid 
A purse of maravedis ; 
And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me, and for the ladies. 


He vowed a vow, that noble knight, 
Before he went to table, 

To make his only sport the fight, 
His only couch the stable, 

Till he had dragg’d, as he was bid, 
Five score of Turks to Cadiz ;— 

And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me, and for the ladies. 


To ride through mountains where my first 
A banquet would be reckoned,— 
Through deserts where to quench their thirst 
Men vainly turn my second ; 
To leave the gates of fair Madrid, 
To dare the gates of Hades ;— 
And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me, and for the ladies. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


Row on, row on !—The First may light 
My shallop o’er the wave to-night ; 

But she will hide, in a little while, 

The lustre of her silent smile ; 

For fickle she is, and changeful still, 

As a madman’s wish, or a woman’s will. 





Row on, row on!—The Second is high 

In my own bright lady’s balcony ; 

And she beside it, pale and mute, 

Untold her beads, untouched her lute, 

Is wondering why her lover’s skiff 

So slowly guides to the lonely cliff. 

Row on, row on !—When the Whole is fled, 
The song will be hushed, and the rapture dead ; 
And I must go in my grief again 

To the toils of day and the haunts of men, 
To a fature of fear, and a present of care, 
And memory’s dream of the things that were. 


The second volume of this magazine is also before us, 
very neatly made up in boards, and exceedingly cheap, 
whether we look to quantity or quality. We are sorry to 
say it is to be the last. 

The Local Historian’s Table- Book, Part 66, is now 
completed. To the natives of the counties to which it is 
devoted, it will be an invaluable work. 

The Connoisseur, for July, contains a large engraving 
of LEONARDO DE VINCI, and the usual variety of intel- 
ligence on art, music, and the drama. 

The Fortunes of Turlogh O’ Brien, No. 4, are amusing, 
and illustrated by clever engravings. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Revelations of Austria. By M. KouBraAKIEWICZ, ex- 
Austrian Functionary. Edited by the Author of “The 
Revelations of Russia,” &c. In 2 vols. London, 
1846. Newby. 

DIscHARGED servants are suspicious witnesses ; and 

when a man, who has been engaged in the actual con- 

duct of a system, turns informer when he is turned out 
of office, his statements will, of course, be received with 
an allowance for the colouring which spleen and disap- 
pointment never fail to throw about any object to which 

their gaze is directed. Nevertheless, this is only a 

pode for caution, not for rejection; and in such a 

spirit should this book be read. 

The author, as the preface informs us, held office for 
many years under the Austrian government in Gallicia, 
or Austrian Poland, which he principally describes. The 
editor vouches for him so far as to declare that the ge- 
neral agreement of his statements with the private in- 
formation furnished to him (the editor), are a guarantee 
of the good faith of the author’s statements. It is, he 
says, the best work in existence on a country which re- 
cent events have invested with a painful interest. He 
affords us the best evidence that can be procured re- 
specting the character and effects of the Austrian des- 
potism, having been born and bred under its rule, and 
long initiated into its service. Where information is so 
scanty, and so difficult to be obtained, even such testi- 
mony is valuable, especially when the author treats of 
subjects within his personal knowledge, and describes 
events of which he was an eye-witness. These portions 
of his work, and not his disquisitions or his hearsays, 
will recommend it to the British public; and for these 
it will be read with eagerness and interest. 

M. Kovusrakiewicz opens with a general view of 
the dynasty and external policy of Austria. From this 
we take a very curious fact. 


According to an organical statute of the family of Habsburg 
all the arch-dukes are obliged to learn a trade; the Kaiser, 
Francis the First, was a sealingwax maker ; the present Kaiser, 
Ferdinand the First, is a turner. This statute is intended to 
maintain in the family a positive and speculating spirit. The 
Kaiser is the chief of his family ; he is obliged to maintain all 
its legitimate members ; but, on the other hand, they cannot 
contract any legitimate marriage without the consent of their 
head. Alliances contracted by the arch-dukes or arch- 
duchesses without this consent are called morganatic; the 
children born of these unions bear the titles of barons or 
baronesses. The Archduke John married, morganatically, 
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the daughter of a post-master, by whom he had two little 
barons. 


He asserts that the one absorbing passion of the 
Kaisers is the love of gold; “ they look upon it as their 
god, and as the only end and aim of their government 
and conquests. The most wretched parsimony, carried 
to the extreme of sordid avarice, is the consequence of 
this predilection. The Kaisers themselves keep the key 
of their treasures—they alone know the sum total of 
the millions hidden in their cellars.’ 

Strangers form a very incorrect idea of the Austrian 
government, Seeing it at Vienna, they imagine it to be 
as mild elsewhere. It is scarcely known in Europe 
“ that from six to seven millions of German Austrians, 
having a Kaiser at their head, treat as their slaves 
nearly thirty-two millions of human beings of another 
race than their own.” 

This is the picture of 

THE GERMAN PRINCES. 


They have filled the whole of Europe with their aristocratical 
dynasties: they are to be found in England, Portugal, Italy, 
Greece, Poland, Russia, &c.; they seat their princes and prin- 
cesses on all foreign thrones, but they do not allow strangers to 
ascend the thrones of Germany. They look upon themselves as 
the nursery of hereditary absolute royalty, of which the founda- 
tion is the Court of Vienna. The dynasty of Habsburg, being 
anti-national to five-sixths of the population of the whole 
empire, could not maintain itself upon the throne, nor could 
the empire exist, unless by the maintenance of an absolute 
government. Every sentiment of humanity, patriotism, na- 
tionality, or liberty, must necessarily frighten this dynasty and 
its paternal government. The Austrian government is the 
only one in Europe the existence of which depends entirely on 
the maintenance of despotism; and for that reason it is looked 
upon by all princes as the centre of royalty. We may daily 
witness with what address and perseverance Austria knows how 
to interest all the legitimatists and all the princes of Europe in 
the maintenance of the paternal government, which is useful 
and necessary solely to itself. For this purpose these princes 
make pilgrimages to Vienna, that they may be duly instructed 
in the principles and mysteries of this said paternal govern- 
ment, sign an act and take an oath of fidelity to the Holy 
Alliance. It is not without reason that Vienna is called 
Spelunca Latronum. 


The system of this empire, says our Author, is to keep 





its subjects always poorer than those of the neighbour- | 


ing states. In Austria it is the state that is rich, the 
subjects who are poor; the former accumulates all the 
specie into its coffers, and the latter are permitted to 
possess nothing but paper money, the value of which 
depends on the will of the sovereign. It is the policy 
of the emperor to pretend poverty that he may screw 
more money from the pockets of the people, and lest the 
reputation of hoarded gold should stimulate revolu- 
tionary longings. It is said that Francis the First, who 
died in 1835, left to the present Emperor the enormous 
sum of fifty millions sterling in gold and silver ! 

The second chapter treats of the interior legislation 
and general administration of the Austrian empire. 
Despotism here assumes a peculiar form; it hides itself 


cunder the name of law. 


‘The name of the Emperor is not pronounced in any decision; 
everything is done in the name of the law ; the Kaiser himself 


‘is hidden behind his befehl. The most atrocious cruelties are 


committed in the name of the law. The Kaiser never shews 
clemency because not he, but the law condemns. Pereat 
mundus, fiat justitia, let the world perish, but let justice be 
done, says the Kaiser, He is never generous, because every 
thing is owing to him, and no one owes him any thing. In 
Russia they teach that the Czar has the right of doing what- 
soever he pleases; in Austria the people are taught and per- 
suaded that the Kaiser can only do what the law ordains. 


The administration is concentrated in Vienna. Poli- 
tical affairs are managed by a single official, the chan- 


| 


| 





cellor of the court; financial affairs are conducted by the 
Kaiser himself and by the chamber of accounts. 

The empire consists of divers people and provinces. 
At the head of each, excepting Hungary, there is a go- 
vernor, with a council, all named by the Kaiser. But 
the governor may decide against or without his council. 
He is a minor despot. These are the subdivisions :— 


As to the management of the affairs and political adminis- 
tration, Gallicia is divided into nineteen circles. At the head 
of each circle is placed an agent, who has the title of captain 
of the circle. He has five or six commissaries under his orders, 
a doctor of the circle, an engineer, a secretary, a protocolist, 
an accountant, two or three counsellors, five or six lands- 
dragons, and five or six aspirants, who labour gratis for four 
or six years, in the hopes of an eventual employ of one or two 
hundred florins (10/. or 207.) a year. Every circle has a 
treasury, composed of a cashier, a comptroller, and two sub- 
alterns. This treasury receives all the contributions, exactions, 
penalties, tributes, &c. 


Each town has a burgomaster, named by the Governor 
and Council. Care is taken that all offices shall be filled 
by Germans or German Jews. The native Poles are as 
far as possible excluded, even from a residence in the 
towns. The policy is to extirpate them by degrees, and 
to Germanize Poland. German colonies are planted 
everywhere with exclusive privileges and exemptions. 
The army is supplied by conscription, to which the Poles 
only are subject; thus the best of the people are re- 
moved by slavery under another name; the nobles are 
allowed ‘to ill-treat those that remain, and there is no re- 
dress. Hence the terrible outbreak of avenging huma- 
nity which startled Europe a few months since. 

Manufactures are not nominally prohibited, but they 
are virtually so, by an enormous tax imposed upon them. 
It is the policy of Austria to compel Poland to keep to 
agriculture, and to be dependent upon Germany for its 
manufactures. 


There is not a single town in Gallicia whose corporation has 
debts, all being economical, and lending out their money to 
the nobility and rich citizens, at five per cent. on legal mort- 
gage. The Emperor being at once guardian, trustee, and the 
supreme administrator of the churches, towns, and every other 
community, as soon as a town has contrived to scrape together 
some savings, these are gathered into his treasury. It is thus 
that the Emperor Francis, having learned, during his visit to 
Gallicia, in 1817, that the town of Leopol had saved four hun- 
dred thousand florins in Dutch ducats (forty thousand pounds) 
had this gold immediately seized and carried to Vienna, under 
a strong escort. 


The same devilish policy leads to a systematic endea- 
vour to prevent the accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of subjects, lest they should become too powerful. An 
instance is narrated of a gentleman who had inherited a 
large fortune, and was compelled by the Emperor to take 
the title of count, which subjected him to a tax of 600/., 
and to fill the office of chamberlain, which forced him to 
live at Vienna at an immense expense. To the same 
cunning we are indebted for the presence of Prince 
EsTERHAZY. 


To economise the expenses of a representative, and at the 
same time to ruin Prince Esterhazy, he was sent as ambassador 
to England. Esterhazy, being a Hungarian, is too high- 
minded to accept a salary from his Emperor, and undertook to 
defray the expenses of his ambassadorship out of his private 
fortune; but, as Austrian policy mistrusts Hungarian, Italian, 
and Polish patriotism, care is taken to have him accompanied 
by an adviser of pure German origin, who watches over his 
actions, and reports them to the government. 


Of course, where despotism prevails, books are for- 
bidden, and a press is more dreaded than a plague. The 
severity with which the prohibition against the spread of 
knowledge is enforced, will appear from one hideous 


story. 
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It is forbidden for Austrian subjects to have their books 
printed by foreigners, without the permission of the aulic 
chancery, at Vienna. Constantine Slotwinski, an ex-officer of 
the French Empire, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, Im- 
perial Commissary of his department, Librarian to the Polish 
library at Leopol, a celebrated jurisconsulist, and a distin- 
guished writer, had received a small prayer book, printed in 
Paris, and sent to him in secret, either by a friend or by an 
Austrian agent. He had been long suspected by the police of 
patriotism and love of Polish nationality. At midnight his 
house was surrounded by dragoons, and he was dragged from 
his bed. His wife, just out of her confinement, was torn from 
the embraces of her husband, and clinging desperately to him, 
was stunned by the butt-end of their guns, which caused her 
to expire upon the spot. Slotwinski was sentenced to twenty 
years’ hard labour (ad carcerem durissimum) by the imperial 
delegated commission of Vienna, which is composed of three 
faithful German agents, who alone have the authority of judg- 
ment in political offences, is now expiating his sin of patriotism 
in the dungeons of Spielberg, if he has not already been poi- 
soned, as is frequently the case in Austria, if the delinquent is 
intelligent, and consequently obnoxious. 


In all Austrian Poland there are only five printing 
presses, and but one newspaper, in German and Polish, 
composed of four quarto pages. Emigration is not per- 
mitted but upon a high ransom paid. 


The Austrian frontier is guarded by foresters, provided day 
and night with a loaded gun, and they are authorised to shoot 
upon the spot any individual attempting to emigrate or even 
to pass the frontier, without having paid this ransom to the 
Emperor. 


All trades pay a tax for permission to work. 


All the police soldiers, and all the provincial dragoons, are 
provided for this purpose with canes, which they always carry 
about them. The servants of both sexes, workmen and work- 
women, and in general all persons who have no tangible pro- 
perty, or establishment, or workshop, are liable, for any in- 
fringement of the police regulations, to corporeal punishment, 
the men to blows with canes, the women to whipping on their 
bare backs. The Burgomasters, the police agents, those of 
their district, and all nobility, and their agents have the power 
of administering this punishment without any inquiry, or with- 
‘out any written decision. 


The condition of the native population thus oppressed | 


is wretched to the last degree. 


The Polish peasants can afford even black bread only during 
three or four months of the year: they live the remainder of 
the time on potatoes, with the exception of three or four months 
in the spring ; when driven to subsist on green meat, extreme 
privation renders these poor wretches sallow, their bodies 
swell, and fever carries away thousands—particularly children 
and aged persons—every year. Out of a hundred children 
born, at least sixty die before the age of six, and it is rare in 
Gallicia to see a peasant seventy years of age. 


And the landowners are not much better off. They 
are systematically kept upon the verge of bankruptcy 
by the burden of taxation. 


A Polish nobleman who has but a single village, consisting 
of forty or fifty peasants’ huts, with three or four thousand 
acres, with mills, ponds, and public-houses upon them, is 
often not able to pay the schooling of his two sons. Out of 
one hundred proprietors the property of ninety is seized, 
sequestered, or eventually sold to pay the taxes. 


The Poles are not robbed by the Emperor alone. 
His wife has the privilege of demanding pin-money 
from them. 


In Hungary the queens have a custom of demanding a 
present for shoes—a noble Hungarian, who did not like the 
Germans, in paying his quota of the present, observed to the 
soliciting baron, ‘‘ Your Kaiserinn might go barefoot, it is 
: warm weather now.’’ It was the month of July. 


The peasantry work for their lords by forced labour, 
stipulated at three days per week, from sunrise to sun- 





set, with one hour of rest. The lords have a right to 
strike a Pole withimpunity. Some time since a penalty 
was imposed of ten-pence per blow. 


To take away from the lords the desire of ill-treating their 
peasants, it was proposed to the Kaiser to grant the peasantry 
permission to defend themselves, or to raise the fine to ten 
florins per blow: ‘* But then the lords will not ill-treat their 
peasants at all, and my treasury will gain nothing,” answered 
the good Kaiser. 


The cruelty of the lords to their peasantry is terrible. 


The Polish kanczuk is more cruel than the Russian knout 
or Germah stock. The lords and their agents tear out their 
ears, put out their eyes, shave their heads with reaping hooks, 
break their ribs, their arms, their teeth, and ill-treat them with 
blows of the fist, stock, and kancezuk. 


Obedience is required even to unlawful commands. 
First obey, then complain, is the rule. 

At the Austrian invasion, the districts that had been 
enfranchised were seized by the Kaiser, and put up to 
auction. 

Though exporting annually more than two millions of 
quarters of wheat, Gallicia never consumes wheaten 
bread. Scarcity is its normal condition. The habita- 
tions of the peasantry are very wretched. 


Cottages thatched with straw,° sometimes constructed with 
a few deals, or trunks of trees placed one on the other 
and bound at the corners with osiers: at other times they are 
made of wattles plastered inside and out with mud. Light 
is admitted into their cottages through a hole furnished with 
green glass from three to six inches in diameter. Generally 
speaking there are no chimneys, but in the centre of the room 
there is an oven or hearth, on which the fire is lit to warm the 
reom in winter, and to cook the family victuals all the year 
round. The smoke escapes through the interstices of the 
door. 


And this is their manner of life :— 


The peasantry, and in general all servants, even those of 
noblemen, and all workmen, have neither beds, coverings, nor 
billows. They cover themselves at night with the clothes which 
they wear in the day time, a little straw serves them as a mat- 
tress. Austrian Poland does not want either wool, cloth, or 
leather ; but the paternal government forces the inhabitants to 
work for exportation, and not for their own necessities or 
benefit. The costume of a Polish peasant consists in summer 
of a shirt and trowsers of coarse canvass, completed by a 
peculiar hat of wheaten or rye straw. In winter the peasants 
wear above the shirt a brown woollen felt seamless wrapper, a 
sheepskin cap, and thin cowhide boots. The wealthiest array 
themselves in sheepskins in this season. The kitchen uten- 
sils consist of two or three pots in baked clay, one or two 
earthen pans, a tripod, and a few spoons in common wood. 
This is the state of three millions, five hundred thousand 
Austrian Polish peasants, who are, without question, more un- 
fortunate than the Prussian or Russian peasants—more miser- 
able than the negroes brought up or sold in Africa. 


At this place we pause, having exceeded our limits. 
But we purpose returning to these remarkable volumes, 
assured that the interest of the matter gleaned above 
will make another notice welcome to our readers. 








The Casket of Irish Pearls. A Selection of Prose and 
Verse, from the best Irish writers. Edited by THoRN- 
Ton MAcmAHoN. Dublin, 1346. Duffy. 

Tuts addition to Durry’s “ Library for Ireland”’ consists 

of a miscellaneous collection of elegant extracts in 

prose and verse, from the works of authors natives of 
that country. Most of them have another object be- 
sides exhibiting the abilities of the writer. ‘They are 

a chosen with an eye to some patriotic sentiment, 
cause they breathe, or are supposed to breathe, the 

spirit of nationality, which is the dream of Young 
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Ireland. Still are they creditable specimens of the 
contributions of Ireland to British literature, and as 
such will be welcome and interesting everywhere. We 
take a few of these extracts as really worth perusal 
and preservation :— 

MAXIMS. 

In whatever country one is, one should choose the dishes 
of thecountry. Every really national dish is good—at least 
J never yet met with one that did not gratify my appetite. 
The Turkish pilaws are most excellent; but the so-called 
French cookery of Pera is execrable. In like manner, roast 
beef with Yorkshire pudding is always a prime feast in Eng- 
land, while John Bull’s fricaudeaux soufflé, &c. &c. are de- 
cidedly anathema. What a horror, again, is a bifstick of the 
Palais Royal! On the same principle—for all the Fine Arts 
follow exactly the same principles—on the same principle it 
is, that while Principal Robertson, Dugald Stewart, Dr. 
Thomas Brown, and all the other would-be English writers of 
Scotland, have long since been voted tame, insipid, and taste- 
less diet, the real haggisbag of Robert Burns keeps, and must 
always keep, its place. 

HOLLAND-TIDE. 


‘* Holland-tide,”’ ‘‘ All-Hollands,’”’ ‘‘ Holland’s-eve,’”’ or 
November-eve, was once a merrier time in Ireland than it is 
at present; though, even still, its customary enjoyments are 
by no means neglected. Fortunately for ‘all the saints,” in 
whose honour the feast is celebrated, it occurs at a season of 
the year when the pressure of want is less sensibly felt than 
at most others; and, among a people who are, generally 
speaking, so easily satisfied as to the external comforts of life, 
that a comparative alleviation of suffering is hailed with as 
hearty a welcome, as if it were a positive acquisition of hap- 
piness. The peasant sees, at this period at least, the assu- 
rance of present abundance around him. He beholds a vast 
extent of land all cultivated, and burthened with the treasured 
produce of the soil—gardens of stubble covered with shocks 
of wheat, oats, and barley, which look just as if they were 
intended to make bread for him and his neighbours—fields of 
potatoes, some in which the numerous earthen mounds, or 
pits, have been already raised; others, in which the first 
nipping frost that is borne on the November blast has em- 
browned the stalks, and withered the leaves upon their stem. 
The stroke of the flail, and the clack of the water-mill are in 
his ear—the meadow land is green and fresh with its after- 
grass—and the haggart, or hay-yard, is stacked into a 
labyrinth with hay and corn. He is satisfied with the ap- 
pearance of things about him—he thinks he has no business 
asking himself, whether any of these good things are destined 
for his use or for that of a foreign mechanic—he never stops 
to anticipate in fancy, while he puts the spade for the first 
time into his own little half-acre, and discloses the fair pro- 
duce of his labour, how many calls from tithe-proctor, as- 
sessed tax-gatherer, landlord, priest, &c. may yet diminish 
his little store—he sees the potatoes, they are his and his pig’s 
by right, and he and his pig are merry fellows while they last, 
and while they can procure a turf fire, or the smoke of a fire, 
to warm the little cabin about them. Or if this last comfort is 
denied him, he can take his stick, and his ‘ God-save-all- 
here,’’ along with him, and make the best of his way into the 
spacious kitchen of the neighbouring “‘ strong farmer,” “ mid- 
dle-man,’’ ‘‘ small gentleman,” or “ half sir,’’ when the festive 
evening above-mentioned has arrived—here he can take his 
place among the revellers, and pay for his warm seat in the 
chimney-corner, by a joke, a laugh, a tale, a gibe, a magic 
sleight, a form of conjuration proper to the time—in short, by 
adding his subscription of merriment to the general fun of the 
meeting. Just such a quiet, contented, droll fellow, formed 
one of a most frolic November-eve party, at the house of a 
respectable farmer, in the west of Munster, upon whose hos- 
pitality chance threw the collector of these stories, on the 31st 
of last October. The earthen floor had been swept as clean 
as a new pin; the two elderly rulers of the mansion were 
placed, side by side, on two venerable, high-backed, carved 
wooden chairs, near a blazing turf fire: their daughter, a 
bright-haired Munster lass (and Munster is as remarkable for 
fair faces in Ireland, as Lancashire in the neighbouring coun- 
try,) all alive with spirit and jocund health, (that dearest 
dower of beauty,) was placed opposite, contending with, and 





far overmatching the wits of two rustic. beaus, the one the 
assistant of the village apothecary, the other (the more fa- 
voured of the two,) a wild, noisy, rude, red-faced. savage, son 
to the agent at the ‘‘ great house,’’ as the mother gave me to 
understand in a whisper. The schoolmaster, the seneschal, 
half-a-dozen neighbours, and a few shy-looking, rosy-cheeked 
girls, looking forward with most unchristian anxiety and cre- 
dulity to the cabalistic ceremonies of the evening, and 
anxiously longing for the retirement of the scrupulous old 
couple, whose presence alone prevented their being immedi- 
ately put in train, in defiance of Father Manny and his pe- 
nances, filled up the remainder of the scene immediately 
around the fire—while Paddy, the gorsoon, and the two maid 
servants, sat whispering together at a respectful distance, 
seated in shade upon the settlebed, at the upper end of the. 
apartment. 
HOLLAND-EVE TRICKS. 

A fat-faced little urchin, clambering up on the back of one 
of the high chairs, lowered from the roof a sort of apparatus 
made of two laths crossed, and suspended from one of the 
beam-hooks above by a whipcord, fastened from the centre. 
A large bag of apples was now brought forward from the core 
ner of the room, and two of the sleekest and largest affixed to 
the extremities of one of the cross-sticks, while the other was 
furnished with two short bits of candles lighted. When the 
balance was fairly adjusted, and the whole machine lowered to 
the level of the mouths of the guests, it was sent twirling 
round with a touch of the finger; the fun being now, to see 
who would fix his or her teeth in the immense apple, 
while in rapid motion, and avoid taking, instead, the un- 
welcome inch of lighted candle, which appeared to be 
whisking round in pursuit. ‘‘Ethen, bad manners to you, 
Norry Foley,’”’ said the merry fellow before mentioned, 
addressing himself to a modest, blue-eyed, simpering 
maiden, who advanced in her turn to the ‘‘ snap-apple,’’ with 
a sly coquettish management of lip and eye, ‘‘ only mark 
what a weeny, dawny little mouth she makes at it, becase the 
gintlemin is looking at her now, all’o’one I hadn’t seen her 
myself many’s the time make no more than the one offer at a 
white eye that would make two of that apple.” And as if to 
demonstrate the facility of the undertaking, he advanced in his 
turn with an easy, careless, swaggering confidence in his own 
prowess, and a certain ominous working of his immense jaws, 
which struck terror into the hearts of the junior spectators. 
The orifice which was displayed when he expanded them, 
banished the faintest glimmering of hope; and when they 
closed, with a hollow sound, upon the devoted fruit, a general 
groan announced that the sports and chances of ‘ snap-apple’” 
for that evening, were at anend. Next followed the floating 
apple, of still greater dimensions than the former, placed in a 
tub of clear water, and destined to become the property of 
him who should, fairly between his teeth, and without help 
from hands, or the side of the vessel, lift it out of the fluid. 
This created uproarious mirth for some time, until the man 
with the jaws, in his own quiet, silent way, stalked among 
the disputants like the genius of fate, and picking it off the 
surface as if it had been a walnut, retired to his corner, fol- 
lowed by the wondering and envious glances of the gaping 
juniors. While these things were transacted above, another 
group about the fire were occupied more interestingly, though 
not so merrily, in melting the lead through the handle of a 
key placed over a porringer of water, and conjecturing from 
the fantastical shapes which the metal assumed, their own 
future destiny; in burning the beans (in which process, much 
to the dissatisfaction of the young hostess and her noisy sweet- 
heart, the village apothecary’s lad was observed to burn quietly 
by her side, while the former bounced away with a “ pop !’” 
like a shot), the other innocent and permitted arts of the 
Ephesian letter. These little minor tricks, however, were but 
child’s play to the great girls, who were on thorns until the 
field should be left clear to themselves—when they might put 
in practice the darker and more daring ceremonies proper to 
the time—the drying of the shift-sleeve on the three-legged 
stool, and watching in the silence of the midnight for the 
shadowy resemblance of the future spouse, who was to turn it 
before the fire; the sowing of hemp or rapeseed, the adjuration 
with a sage-leaf, and all the gloomy and forbidden mysteries 
of the night, into which we shall not at present penetrate, 
these ceremonies not being peculiar or strictly national. 
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THE SONG OF THE COSSACK. 
(From the French of Beranger.) 
BY THE REV. F. MAHONEY, 

‘Come, arouse thee up my gallant horse, and bear thy rider on! 
The: comrade, thou, and the friend, I trow, of the dweller on 

“ the Don.”’ 
Pillage and Death have spread their wings! ’tis the hour to hie 

thee forth, 
And with thy hoofs an echo wake to the trumpets of the North! 
Nor gems, nor gold do men behold upon thy saddle-tree ; 
But earth affords the wealth of lords for thy master and for thee. 
Then fiercely neigh, my charger grey! O! thy chest is proud and 


ample ; 
And ay hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride 
of her heroes trample! 


Europe is weak—she hath grown old—her bulwarks are laid low ; 

She is loth to hear the blast of war—she shrinketh from a foe! 

Come, in our turn, let us sojourn in her goodly haunts of joy— 

In the pillar’d porch to wave the torch, and her palaces destroy! 

Proud as when first thou slak’dst thy thirst in the flow of the 
conquer’d Seine, 

Aye, shalt thou lave, within that wave, thy blood-red flanks 


again. 

Then ~ neigh, my gallant grey! O! thy chest is strong and 
‘ample ; 

And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride 
of her heroes trample. 


Kings are beleaguered on their thrones by their own vassal 


‘crew 

And in their den quake noblemen, and priests are bearded too ; 

And loud they yelp for the Cossacks’ help to keep their bonds- 
men down ; 

And they think it meet, while they kiss our feet, to wear a tyrant’s 
crown ! 

The sceptre now to my lance shall bow; and the crosier and the 


cross ; 

All — bend alike, when I lift my pike, and aloft that sceptre 
Ss. 

Then ny neigh, my gallant grey! O! thy chest is broad and 


ample ; 
And tay hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride 
of her heroes trample. 


In a night of storm I have seen a form! and the figure was a 


gra J 

And his eye was bent on the Cossack’s tent, and his look was 
all defiant. 

we Ary crest, and towards the West with his battle-axe he 


ed; 
And the ‘form’ I saw was Attila! of this earth the scourge 
anointed. 
From the Cossack’s camp let the horseman’s tramp the coming 
crash announce ; 
Let the vulture whet his beak sharp set, on the carrion-field to 


pounce : 
And Booey neigh, my charger grey! O! thy chest is broad and 


ample 
And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride 
of her heroes trample ! 


bey boots old Europe’s boasted fame, on which she builds re- 


fiance, 

When the North shall launch its avalanche on her works of art 
and science ? 

Hath she not wept her cities swept by our hordes of trampling 
stallions? 

And tower and arch crush’d in the march of our barbarous bat- 

ons ? 

Can we not wield our fathers’ shield? the same war-hatchet 
handle ? 

Do our blades want length, or the reaper’s strength for the har- 
vest of the Vandal ? 

Then proudly neigh, my gallant grey! for thy chest is strong and 


ample ; 
And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride 
.of her beroes trample! 








Remarks upon Medical Organization and Reform, Foreign 
and English. By Epwin Lez. London, 1846. 
_Churchill. 

Tue abandonment of Sir James GRaHAm’s Bill for the 
re-organization of the medical profession after so many 
vain attempts to arbitrate satisfactorily between opposing 
ies, removes all hope of a successful interference by 

the legislature, at least for a long time to come. In this 





position of affairs, Mr. Lee has come forward witha 
pamphlet, in which he proffers many suggestions for the 
advancement of an object agreed on all sides to be desir- 
able, if practicable. He does not base his views upon 
theory, but upon notes of the organization of the medical 
profession as it exists at present in France, Germany, 
and Italy. After a minute detail of the condition of the 
profession in each of these countries, he proceeds to 
shew how the better parts of each system might be 
adopted here. He sums up his views in the following 
propositions ; for the facts and arguments with which he 
supports them the reader is referred to his pamphlet. 


1. That, in addition to a supreme council of health, composed 
partly of medical members elected by the profession, and 
partly of non-medical members (one-third), to take cogni- 
zance of, and to decide upon, matters relating to the regula- 
tion of the profession, and of medical education, as well as 
those appertaining to hygiene and medical police, subordinate 
councils be established in the chief towns of counties, likewise 
composed partly of medical and partly of non-medical mem- 
bers, with analogous functions to the provincial medical col- 
leges of Germany (as proposed also in France), and having the 
appointment of district officers or supervisors properly quali- 
fied and remunerated; to collect reports, and to transmit 


information respecting the sanatory condition of the districts _ 


from the medical attendants of the parishes or unions, as well 
as from other available sources, and to perform the other 
duties attached to a similar office. 

2. That adequate compensation be made to union medical 


officers (who at present are advertised for at the lowest rate. 


by the Poor Law Commissioners) in order to provide a more 
efficient medical attendance for the sick poor, the funds being 
derived, as proposed by Sir R. Peel, partly from the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and partly from the county, town, or union rates, 
and that the appointment of these officers be subjected to the 
approval of the medical councils. 

3. That the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons be amal- 
gamated into faculties of medicine in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, subject to the control of the council of health ; each 
faculty having a building or hall of assembly, containing a li- 
brary and museum, and with a Dean and professors attached, 
to lecture upon the branches of philosophical and medical 
studies, and to form examining boards for testing the acquire- 
ments of candidates. 

4, That considering the eouncil of the Royal College of 
Surgeons have but few interests in common with the great 
body of practitioners, and their efforts having been chiefly 
directed to promote the advantage of a fractional portion of 
the profession, the incorporation of the general practitioners 
into a college for watching over their own interests would be 
advisable ; the powers and privileges of this college, together 
with those of the existing colleges, should, as suggested by 
Dr. Forbes, have exclusive reference to its own members as 
members of the incorporation, not as members of the medical 
body at large, and that a portion of its council form part of 
the general examining board. 

5. That students, whether intending to practise as physi- 
cians, surgeons, or general practitioners, should in the first 
instance go through the same course of study, comprising at- 
tendance upon the classes of the faculty, which need not super- 
sede those given by private teachers in the schools already 
established. 

6. That there be two examinations before the license to prae- 
tise be granted, the first upon the accessory sciences by the pro- 
fessors of the faculty ; the second, more practical and clinical, 
(not before the candidate has attained the age of twenty-two,) 
hefore a joint board composed of a proportion of the pro- 
fessors, and of the examiners of the colleges, who should 
receive a fixed salary, not dependent upon the number of those 
who obtain the licence or diploma. 

7. That the candidate having passed this examination be 
allowed to practise under the title of licentiate in medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery ; and that if desirous of so doing, he 
be immediately eligible to present himself for examination 
before the examiners of the College of Surgeons, who would 
test, viva voce, and by practical demonstration, his proficiency 
more exclusively in surgery ; and that at the age of twenty-six 
he be eligible to be examined for the fellowship. 
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8. That licentiates of the faculty be eligible to present them- 
selves for examination before the College of Physicians at the 
age of twenty-six, upon producing testimonials of additional 
hospital practice. 

9. That the distinction between fellows and licentiates of 
the London College of Physicians be abolished. 

11. That none of the universities or colleges be allowed to 
grant licences to practise, which should be obtainable only by 
passing the examinations at the central boards in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin; but that certain privileges (as dis- 
pensing with the preliminary examination) be accorded to 
graduates of the provincial universities. 

12. That licentiates of either of the three metropolitan boards 
be authorized to practise in any part of the kingdom, the exa- 
mination fees being the same in all. 

13. That the practice of charging for medicines by general 
practitioners be abolished : that chemists and druggists be 
subjected to an examination before receiving a license, and 
that their shops be periodically visited by the district officers 
to inspect the quality of the drags. 

14. That canvassing personally or by friends for medical 
appointments in charitable institutions be abolished, and that 
a mode of election be adopted more in accordance with the 
dignity of the profession, and better calculated to promote the 
advance of science, and the objects of these institutions. 

15. That courts of honour be established (either connected 
with, or separate from, the medical councils) for arranging 
differences between practitioners, and for preventing or punish- 
ing offences against medical ethics, of which the tribunals can- 
not take cognizance. 

16. That becoming prizes be annually awarded, and other 
means adopted by the colleges in furtherance of science. 

17. That the source of revenue to government, derived from 
the stamps upon quack medicines, be abolished. 





The London Catalogue of Books published in Great 

Britain, with their sizes, prices, and publishers’ names, 

from 1814 to 1846, London, 1846. Hodgson. 

To booksellers and bookbuyers, to bookclubs and 
literary institutions, this will be an invaluable volume. 
Here will the inquirer find in a moment every necessary 
particular relative to any book that has been published 
in Great Britain during the last thirty-two years. The 
list is arranged alphabetically, the author’s name form- 
ing the guide ; the size, the price, and the publisher, are 
stated. Such a work has been attempted before, but never 
with such completeness as now. The Christian names 
of the authors are here placed in the alphabet, which, 
where the same surname frequently occurs, much facili- 
tates the reference. Another great improvement has 
been the indexing of biographical works, not like others 
5 the name of the writer, but by the name of the party 
whose biography it is. So with novels, the practice 
hitherto has been to place them invariably under their 
titles, and not under the authors’ names. ‘This rule has 
been partially departed from in favour of the authors of 
numerous works, as Scott, Cooper, BuLwer, &c. 
and under their names will their works be found. 

Some idea may be formed of the magnitude of this 
work, and, therefore, of its utility, when we state that it 
contains 542 pages, having on an average 67 works on 
each, making a total of upwards of 36,314 works, the 
produce of the British press in 32 years! 








JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Die Geschichilichen Persinlichkeiten in Jacob Casanova’s 
Memoiren. Beitrége zur Geschichte des 18 Jahrhun- 
derte. Von F. W. BartHoup. Zwei Bande. Ber- 
lin, 1846. A. Duncker. 

The Historical Personalities in J. Casanova’s Memoirs. 
Contributions to the History of the 18th Century. By 
F. W. BarTHoLp. 

THERE are many in Germany who will be able to re- 

member the excitement produced by the first appear- 


ance of one or two fragments from the Memoirs of Cas- 
ANOVA, in the Taschen buche “ Urania,” and the many 
opinions which they, together with the selection from 
the original by Wiin. Von Scuvrz, and the original 
itself, in twelve volumes, which followed shortly 
after, called forth in the literary world. The latter 
has, we believe, been read but by few, notwithstand- 
ing that the individuality of all autobiographies is 
here remarkably prominent ; here, indeed, may the 
conventional and straight-laced find a theme for 
their animadversions; here may the names of swin- 
dler, gambler, rake, be properly and heartily applied ; 
but who, indeed, ever dreamed of approving the morals 
of these memoirs? In spite of their extreme grossness, _ 
we can but acknowledge the merits of an autobiography 
which, like CasaNova’s, is replete with experiences of 
the most strange and varied kind, is written with won- 
derful powers of observation, details a life passed in the 
wildest adventures, touches immediately upon almost all 
the distinguished persons then living, and implies every 
where peculiarities of character which cause him to play 
an important part wherever fate leads him, in courts, in 
prisons, or in hospitals, with learned men or with cours 
tiers, with women of the highest or of the lowest rank, 
Acknowledging all this, it was at the same time difficult 
to suppress a few doubts as to the perfect truth of many 
a pungent anecdote, or exciting incident. Weknow not 
how far the pleasure of carrying out an imaginative ro- 
mance might not have ipflacnced the progress of the 
book; moreover, judging most Bal, one could 
not but remember that with an author, who, like Casa- 
NoVA, wrote his reminiscences in his seventieth year, the 
memory was very apt to prove unfaithful, and thus ori- 
ginate a confusion of names, dates, or circumstances. 
We find, on referring to past authorities, that the Je- 
naischen Allgemeinen Literaturzeitung of 1828 gives 
these remarks :— 


For those who read Casanova’s Memoirs with close and 
strict attention, their truth is beyond a doubt. Among these 
long protracted threads of narratives, bringing forward events 
and details of all kinds, not even the slightest contradiction is 
to be discovered; the foundation of all that is related is, une 
doubtedly, genuine and true; but in the form and represen- 
tation, it must not be forgotten that the writer was one of the 
most fantastic of imaginative Italians. Thus we may acknow- 
ledge that many a characteristic touch has been given with a 
liberal pencil, many a scene painted with colours borrowed 
more from fancy than from truth; but the drawing, the events 
described, remain nevertheless, at least according to human 
supposition, incontestibly true in their general bearing, and 
are, indeed, directly and indirectly to be proved. 


This view, adopted nearly twenty years ago, is now’ 
fully carried out, in a manner probably not then fore- 
seen, by the work of Herr BarrHo.ip. We have 
seen, we believe, in the Allgemeine Zeitung, a satirical 
remark, to the effect that the idea of critically dissecting 
Casanova’s Memoirs, illustrating them with stores of 
learned pedantry, and proving them, by means of ex- 
tracts, citations, &c., from memoirs of repute, or of no 
repute, from correspondences, from histories, or else- 
where, could never have suggested itself to any mind 
but that of a German professor. The same authority 
pronounced the work in question to be, indeed, a wonder-_ 
ful work, quite an historical curiosity, rich in facts and 
dates, but, as far as utility was concerned, not worth very 
much; while, in spite of its solidity of treatment, it was 
but a collection of trifling anecdotes, of childish details, 
of idle gossip,—altogether a work not to be welcomed, 
seeing that it might be the means of resuscitating a bad 
and worthless book from its well-merited oblivion. We 
are, however, far from subscribing to any such OE: 
ing condemnation. We agree that the book is _remark- 
able, even among the remarkable productions of German 





historical literature, and that the idea of devoting many 
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years of anxious study to a character so reprobated as 
that of CasANovA, is something altogether new. At the 
same time we cannot see how any substantial objection 
can be raised against Herr BartHoup for connecting 
his investigations with the history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with the autobiography of a man who was assu- 
redly one of the most perfect representatives of the spirit 
of the age as manifested in its adventurers of all kinds. 
His direst enemies will surely acknowledge that Casa- 
nova, himself an egutist, possessed the power of repre- 
sénting with intense life an age of fathomless corrup- 
tion, of unbounded egoism, in all which his own life 
was fully impregnated, while, in his simple relations, per- 
sons and circumstances stand forth like living facts, 
from the mere capacity he possessed of drawing the 
external world into his own personality. If, then, this be 
acknowledged, the undertaking of F. BaArTHOLD is 
fully justified. It is no mere work of entertainment ; 
neither is it a bare collection of dry notices; it is rather 
an important and instructive contribution to the proper 
understanding of history in the eighteenth century, of 
which in the present day, spite of our advancement and 
industry, we know, in fact, but little. It appears to us 
that, for quiet readers, for industrious observers, for 
men who themselves are working and acting in the 
world, this book contains invaluable resources, taken 
from works now almost forgotten; the representation, 
too, of social life in that age, under circumstances and 
conditions of great excitement, by means of a series of 
notices and extracts, could not have been better exe- 
cuted. With regard to the immorality of these me- 
moirs, the subject of so much earnest study, surely the 
Nemesis who so closely follows CasaNnova’s steps, will 
do much in his mediation; in this respect neither 
FieLpine’s “Tom Jones,” nor Le SaGe’s “ Gil 
Blas,” can claim greater merit; and a man who will 
wade through so much for the sake of truth, de- 
serves more gratitude than condemnation. So much for 
the general nature of the work before us. We will now 
attempt a closer investigation of its contents. 

In the first page of the first volume, the editor de- 
clares he will not undertake to paint CAsANovaA as a 
writer ; he begs we will spare him a close commentary 
on every erratic adventure referred to in the memoir ; 
only such does he feel bound to allude to as contain 
in themselves some claim to poetical charm, or give a 
glance at some historical relation. His design is 
rather to furnish a critical investigation of the life and 
character of Casanova, and to establish proofs either 
of the truth or perversion of the adventures he records 
from known and recognised facts. 

We must particularly remark upon the admirable 
treatise on the political and social condition of Italians in 
England, France, Germany, Russia, and other European 
countries, their influence upon literature, art, and social 
concerns, as not only precisely answering to the wants of 
the cgay volume, but, as an independent treatise, 
capable of adorning any historical work. That Italians 
were never wanting, at any court during the past cen- 
tury, to perform any bad work that had to be 
done, is, among other instances, particularly shown in 
the strange and revolting account of the Court of Dres- 
den, which, however, the writer has treated with almost 
too respectful criticism. He proceeds :— 


In the second place, we will accompany the reader through 
the twelve volumes of the biography, that we may examine the 
very existence even of all persons in any way here memorial- 
ized, and prove the truth or falsehood of all general statements 
by reference to works of the times, to the attributes of the 
persons referred to, to the historical evidences of character, by 
reference to politics and public life, &c. 


Of great use in this kind of criticism is the universal 
friendship and mutual reliance which existed among the 





distinguished characters of the eighteenth century ; to 
such an extent, indeed, that one follows them with a sort 
of police chronicle, and can detect, almost to a certainty, 
the rascally author of any lie. 

Here, however, is the place to set at rest the often- 
urged objection, that, among so many memoirs, collec- 
tions of letters, diplomatic despatches, and other sources 
of information, the name of Casanova so seldom ap- 
pears, and that he is only at all prominent in the Me- 
moirs of the Prince DE Licne. For this BARTHOLD 
has a sufficient answer. CASANOVA was well known, if 
by nothing else, by the printed narrative of his flight 
from the Piombi of Venice; through his published 
works ; by means, also, of his well-known relation with 
the Duke Biron, of Courland, in 1790, and by other 
testimonies ; lastly, by the original manuscript of his 
memoirs. 


These memoirs (adds the editor) are not alone perfect pic- 
tures of the customs and society of the age which preceded the 
French revolution ; they are also a mirror of political life in its 
many individual branches ; the church, the tendencies of na- 
tional opinion, the prejudices of rank and power, the impress 
of philosophy—in short, the inner life and spirit of the times. 
We go so far as to imagine, that, were all other writings 
teaching of the eighteenth century utterly lost to us, there are 
sufficient materials in Casanova’s memoirs for us to measure 
the infallible necessity of an universal overthrow of peace and 
order. Who has represented, like him, the debasement and 
corruption of the higher—so-called—cultivated classes, the 
thoughtless levity, the pride, the defying negation and con- 
tempt of the privileged orders towards the inalienable rights of 
humanity ? 

The continued analysis of the characteristics of this 
century, short and powerful as it is, we must pass over 


for lack of space. 
Having established the identity of Casanova, and 


the usefulness of his memoirs, their truth remains to be~ 


proved by the evidence of other persons. ‘Their accuracy, 
according to Herr BARTHOLD, is indeed remarkable. 
Among a thousand historical facts, there are not half a 
hundred in which he makes even the slightest error, and 
scarcely one in which he can be accused of diligent or 
wilful deception. A series of proofs bear witness to 
CASANOVA’s rectitude, and the industry of the editor in 
clearing up every thing like confusion relative to the in- 
cidents of his life. Apropos of his residence in Venice 
in 1743, RoussEAvu’s confessions are made use of; the 
correctness of his chronology during his residence with 
Freperick II. is confirmed by RépENBEck’s “ Ge- 
schichts Kalender ;” the events he describes in Rome, 
1761, evidence the truth of his memory by comparison 
with the letters of WincKLEMAUN; the portrait of Car- 
dinal Bernt coincides strictly with all that is recorded of 
him elsewhere ; the episode too, of the harmony between 


CasANoVA and VoLTAIRE, against all critical doubts, - 


is now examined in its minutest details, and found cor- 
rect. In evidence of Herr BARTHOLD’s extreme care 
and caution, we might bring forward examples and 
referencesfrom the writings of BaronGrimm, WRAXALL, 
Duren, St. Srvon, Ductos, MARMONTEL, HAMMER, 
GoraANI, KeysLter, THIEBAULT, WINCKELMAUN, 
BRIEUNE, BesEuvat, -or from the memoirs — of 
Lauzun, Madame De Havussert, from the works of 
VoLTaireE, from many anonymous authors, from pam- 
phlets and publications of the day, &c. &c. But for 
these we must refer to the work itself. 

We must here remark upon the delicacy the editor 
has shewn in regard to many families yet in a prominent 
position, in avoiding unnecessary scandalous tales, in 
contradistinction to that spirit of gossip which delights 
in dragging such things before the public eye; thus he 
is silent as to the name of a beautiful Hanoverian with 
whom Casanova was acquainted when in London; in 
this case, however, almost a needless caution, as the 
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noble family of the lady is instantly traceable; but in 
other instances the caution is useful and praiseworthy. 
The same references as to Casanova’s authenticity, 
answer the inquiry why his name is not met with in the 
works of the 18th century, as often as that of TRENCK, 
ofa St. Germain, or of a Cacuiostro. Each of these 
lays claim to popular applause by means of the tricks of 
insolent sharpers, pompous bravado, absurd mysticism, 
and bombastic pretension; Casanova, however, was 
more cautious and refined. He travelled, indeed, as a 
man of rank, under the title of the Chevalier de Sz1n- 
GALT ; so far his demeanour was prudent and reserved, 
not conducted on principles of vulgar cheatery, and 
dexterous trickery; his secret cabals were no sport 
for the sake of acquisition, but rather an intellectual 
and scientific mystification of exalted fools; only 
when impelled by the unconquerable folly of the Mar- 
quise D’Urre, did he make use of his advantages 
in gratifying his exorbitant wants. When in the ser- 
vice of crowned heads, he invariably acted without any 
definitive title; his escape from the Piombi of Venice, 
on this account alone, gained him temporarily the repu- 
tation of a — to political justice, until his duel 
with the noble Pole Branicki in Warsaw procured 
him that respect in the great world to which he held 
himself by right entitled. In points of this kind, the 
pe eg between Casanova and TrENCK, insti- 
tuted by Barruotp, can be well carried out. The 
Italian he decides to be, by nature, despite his unregu- 
lated morals, the finer character of the two; under other 
and more favourable circumstances, he would have turned 
out a talented and useful member of society. At the 
same time, the dark shadows of his life are not un- 
heeded, his hateful avarice, the corrupted society with 
which he constantly lived, the utter want of principle 
with which he regarded and treated all women with 
whom he came in contact ; lastly the declination of his 
fortunes, ‘since the moment when, in 1763, in Great 
Britain, his evil genius brought him almost to the gal- 
lows, from that height of good luck, where he swung in 
luxury, which we may date from his residence in 
Venice in 1753, 

If he can truly be said to manifest any thing like su- 
perior powers, it is as a writer, as a painter of manners, 
and narrator of history; these powers are indeed suffi- 
cient to exalt him beyond the mere adventurer, and 
alone sufficient to ennoble a life-romance, which other- 
wise would be a mere recital of revolting scenes; all 
this we feel and acknowledge without at the same time 

ectly sympathising in the high-toned praise of Herr 

ARTHOLD. 

_ According to his own statement, Casanova was born 
in Venice, on the 2nd April, 1725. This, his native 
city, exercised, during his life-long, a powerful influence 
— him—it was always his favourite abode. The 

tor was therefore right in devoting close attention to 
the then-condition of Venetian affairs, and making us 
fully acquainted, in the first volume, with the workings 
of the State Inquisition, and its social and political con- 
dition. From him also we learn, that CASANOVA was 
the son of theatrical performers, and that the wandering 
life of the parents formed for CasANoVA a chain of per- 
sonal acquaintance, of which he made ample use here- 
after. We all know how firmly relations and connections 
between performers are held by them, particularly 
among those who are neither of the first or of the second 
class. An important year, 1745, in Casanova’s life, 
leads us to Constantinople, where the well-known rene- 
gade, BonnevaL, was an attractive acquaintance for 
him. More important for us, however, than the events 
of his life, are the comments of BARTHOLD, wherein, 
from authentic sources, he confirms the principal events 
of Bonnevau’s life, and throws some light upon his 
last days. Returning thence, Venice becomes the head- 





quarters of Casanova for another year; he leads the 
life of the most worthless vagabond, and gives us a very 
revolting view of one class of society in Venice; in this 
place, although without any influence upon Casanova, 
the editor refers to the circumstances of RoussEau 
acting as secretary to the French ambassador at Venice 
in 1743-44. In June 1750, Casanova made a pile 
grimage to Paris, long the object of his desires; here, 
the descriptions of Parisian life in 1750, where Louis XV. 
cast aside all prejudices of duty, honour, or conscience, 
and the court poison penetrated through all ranks of dos 
mestic life, we have some of the most vivid and important 
parts of the memoirs. CAasaNova, cast upon the ree 
sources of his theatrical friends, found in Madame 
Sopure, a personage of no small importance at the 
Italian opera, and in the shameless Mdlle. Le Fru, 
really generous protectors; these, together with the 
other distinguished heroines of the theatre in that day, 
Gavusser, GaucHiIn, LoLtottrg, Ciairon, &c. are 
painted with a clear, strong hand; and an attention to 
minutiz which the important part they played in those 
degraded circles fully justifies. We here meet also with 
VoLTatre, and “his dependencies;” FoNTENELLE, 
D’ALEMBERT, and other men of learning, the Gzore 
FRINS, and DuBREAGE; and hand in hand with them, 
illustrations of the degenerated court, in Mons. QuIRIN; 
the old sinner RicHELIEV, in his scandalous acquaint- 
ance with Madame de la PoPELINIERE; the families 
BourrLers and LuxemBoure; and, lastly, the 
strange stories of the House of OrtEaANs. Of the 
Maréchal Lasx, son of the celebrated Aurora, of 
Konigsmark, Herr BARTHOLD relates some very dark 
tales. If these dramatic notices of oft-named men and 
women give us a vivid idea of Paris in those days, it is 
nevertheless increased by the editor’s comments on 
passion for magic, witchcraft, and the cabalistic 
sciences, which pervaded all minds, and rendered 
even the most enlightened, both men and women, 
a prey to the meanest adventurer. Casanova had 
practised these arts with much success in Italy, 
and even discovered some novelties in the way of impo- 
sition, which in France he carried to a yet farther extent, 
and thereby raised himself a high reputation, that he 
must be in close communion with spirits of the other 
world; that he possessed means of overcoming all 
earthly hindrances to his plans, in short, all, in the way 
of impudent cheatery, that we read of in a St. GERMAIN 
ora CaGLiostro. The most pitiable victim of these im- 
postures is the Marquise d’UrrFz, to whom we have bes 
fore alluded, the heroine of CAsANova’s fifth volume. 

Before returning to Venice, Casanova spent the 
summers of 1752 and 1753 in Dresden and Vienna; 
occasion is thus presented to BARTHOLD to give us 
notices of other personages distinguished in these 
courts. 

Rich in experience, but poor in purse, he returned to 
his native city, and began there to carry out various little 
romances in the true Venetian style, all which are dul 
interwoven in his life. Amongst other persons wi 
whom he was connected, was the former Cardinal BER- 
NIs, at that time French ambassador at Venice; Herr 
BarTHOLD has carefully followed out the leadi 
events of his life ; and appropriately brings to light muc 
that is frightful and mean in the Venetian diplomacy, 
and the State Inquisition, as a sacrifice to which Casa- 
Nova, after the departure of BERNIS, in consequence 
of his cabalistic arts, his gross avarice and licentiouse 
ness, which no cloister walls impressed, and his unlawful 
connection with a foreign ambassador, fell in 1755, and 
was condemned to the Piombi. His wonderful escape 
thence, which alone redeemed him from a death without 
examination or defence, is but cursorily alluded to, and 
for the moment, compared to the similar escapes of BEN 
VENUTO CELLINI, and TrRENcK; the regular history, 
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however, is once more resumed in France in 1757. 
Again, in the numerous notes concerning French affairs, 
the Pompadour and her clique, we recognise the indus- 
try of the editor ; Casanova, however, did not here in- 
vestigate the mysteries of political secrecy. Through 
the influence of his patron, Berns, he obtained some 
appointment in the finance; he made even some efforts 
in diplomatic affairs, but his good fortune lay in the 
hands of women of high or of low degree, all of whom, 
with the details of their private life, pass through the 
critical examination of Herr BARTHOLD; under their 
en the hero once more renews his mystical arts, 
and with as must success as formerly. 
(To be continued.) 








JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The Belfry of Bruges, and other Poems. By Henry 
WapswortH LoncFre.tiow. New York: Wiley and 
Putnam. 

On a former occasion we examined at some length the 

characteristics of LoNGrELLow’s genius. It will be 

needless to repeat that criticism now. His reputation is 
thoroughly established in his own country; it is de- 
servedly great and growing here. He is the most original 
poet America has yet produced, and many of his com- 
positions will take their places as permanent additions to 
the stores of English poetry. But that a poet who has 
skill to embody in immortal verse the characteristics of 
his own country, should pass over to Europe for a sub- 
ject—deserting the fresh for the hackneyed—quitting the 
virgin mine for that which is almost exhausted—is a mis- 
take much to be lamented, because its effect is to post- 
pone the time when America shall have the honour of 
contributing a literature of her own to the literature of 
the world. That he can write fine and sweet poetry; 
that his thoughts can soar high and penetrate deeply 
into the heart of humanity, is shown by his previous 
publications, as well as by this, from which we take three 
extracts. And, first— 
A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 
This is the place. Stand still, my steed, 
Let me review the scene, 
And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once hath been. 
The Past and Present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide, 
Like footprints hidden by a brook, 
But seen on either side. 
Here runs the highway to the town ; 
There the green lane descends, 
Through which I walked to church with thee, 
O gentlest of my friends ! 
The shadow of the linden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass ; 
Between them and the moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 


Thy dress was like the lilies, 
And thy heart as pure as they ; 

One of God’s holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day. 


I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 

The clover-blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 


* Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly-born !’’ 

Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 


Through the closed blinds the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 


And ever and anon, the wind, 
Sweet-scented with the hay, 

Turned o’er the hymn-book’s fluttering leaves 
That on the window lay. 





Long was the good man’s sermon, 
Yet it seemed not so to me; 

For he spake of Ruth the beautiful,— 
And still I thought of thee. 


Long was the prayer he uttered, 
Yet it seemed not so to me; 

For in my heart I prayed with him,— . 
And still I thought of thee. 


But now, alas! the place seems changed ; 
Thou art no longer here : 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 


Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my heart, 
Like pine-trees dark and high, 

Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh : 


This memory brightens o’er the past, 
As when the sun, concealed 

Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field. 


Although quaint, there is meaning in the following = 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


The same sentiment is embodied in this sketch of 


THE POET. 


He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told,— 
Have not been wholly sung nor said. 

For his thought, that never stops, 
Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 
To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes and rivers under ground ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done, 
On the bridge of colours seven 

Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange 
Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 
From earth to heaven, from heayen to earth ; 
Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things, unseen before, 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 
Turning for evermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


INTERESTING to NATURALISTS.—Lately a pair of birds, 
somewhat like a thrush, or mavis, but larger, and evidently of 
a different species, were observed building their nest near the 
top of one of the loftiest trees in the small plantation at the 
back of Pitcullen, in this neighbourhood ; and were allowed to 
proceed with their work, with no other interruption than oc- 
casionally an attempt by two jackdaws to rob them, as was 
supposed, of their building materials, but who were always 
beaten off. About a fortnight after, the two birds were ob- 
served carrying provision to their young ; and believing them 
to be starlings, a gentleman in Perth was desirous of having the 
young ones for the purpose of training them up, and with that 
view had them taken from the tree, being four in number, and 
pretty well fledged, but having a good deal of the cat’s-hairop 
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them. On taking them to Perth, however, it was found, on 
examination, that they were fieldfares, a species of bird that 
appear in this country about Michaelmas, and leave in Feb- 
ruary or March, and the only way of accounting for their 
hatching here this season may be the mildness of the winter. 
Finding they were not starlings they were returned to Pitcullen 
on the day after being taken from the tree, but by this time 
the parent birds had left the place, and, in order to bring the 
young brood to take wing and provide for themselves, the 
family of Mr. Kilgour, at Pitcullen, undertook the charge of 
them, and fed them, placing them in a basket, and suspending 
them from a nail in the shade of the house during the day, and 
taking them into the house during the night, to protect them 
from the cold and dew. After feeding them, and placing the 
basket in its usual place for the day, the family were astonished 
(and it is the following facts that chiefly deserve notice) to find 
that they were superseded in their affectionate duty by a hedge- 
sparrow, who commenced to feed the young brood with unre- 
mitting diligence, and continued to do so, although each of 
them was more than double its own size. The two largest 
took wing, and went on to the plantation where they were 
hatched ; but one of them finding, perhaps, that it was better 
cared for by its little friend than hopping about on the 
branches. soon returned to the basket. The day being very 
rainy, the three (the other one not having returned) were put 
in a cage and placed in a room a little above where they were 
suspended in the basket near to the window, which was left 
open to admit their provision carrier; and this with the view 
of keeping them dry, and preventing them leaving till suffi- 
ciently strong. Here the little sparrow joined them by the 
window, continuing its labour of love by feeding them between 
the wire of the cage with the greatest perseverance, and occa- 
sionally hopping about on the table beside the cage. The above 
sparrow sets a beautiful example to man, and it would be well 
did he profit thereby.— Perthshire Courier. 

The correspondence from Rome mentions, that some 
fossil bones of the most remarkable character have been re- 
cently found in the height named Monte Rosato—which forms 
one of the sides of the valley of the Tiber. Amongst these, 
is an elephant’s tusk—the largest hitherto discovered, and in 
perfect preservation. Its length is more than fifteen Roman 
palms—and it is twisted spirally. A smaller tusk, yet more 
twisted—fragments of elephants’ bones—jawbones of the 
hippopotamus, with the molars well preserved—a stag’s head, 
beyond the common size—bones of the primitive ox—and fresh- 
water shells—have also been found : and the whole were given, 
by the late Pope, to the Collegio di Sapienza, at Rome. 

Tae Dearn’s Heap, or Bee HawK Moru.—Twenty 
specimens of full-grown larve were taken from the plant 
Lyceum Europeum, or tea-tree, in Terrace-lane, at the back 
of Downing-terrace, Cambridge, growing on the top of the 
house on the slates. They were first discovered on the 4th 
inst. by four or five falling from the roof to the pavement. 
‘The occupiers of the house killed them as monsters unknown. 
Mr. Denny, of Downing-terrace, was fortunate enough to 
obtain about a dozen of them. A ladder was obtained and 
twelve fine full-grown specimens are now gone to earth for 
their transformation. Mr. Denny states that he never found 
the caterpillar before, except on the potato jasmine, woody 
nightshade, thorn, apple, and elder, but never recollects any 
having been taken upon the tea-tree.—Cambridge Advertiser. 

Best Warer For PLants.—It is well known that rain- 
water is far better than spring-water for promoting the growth 
of plants ; this is from the former containing that which is a 
necessary ingredient in their formation—namely, ammonia; 
rand which is abundant in liquid manure. The efficacy of this 
may be soon developed by sprinkling one half of a grass-plot with 
Spring-water, and the other half with water in which pounded 
carbonate of ammonia (about one ounce to the gallon) has 
been dissolved; the former will keep it alive, but the latter 
will give it vigour and luxuriance.—The Builder. 

Eacuies.—A great number of eagles’ nests have appeared 
on the estate of Applecross this season, and, notwithstanding 
the exertions of the gamekeeper to get the birds destroyed, 
they seem to increase. It is singular that game is increasing 
very rapidly in the immediate vicinity of these eyries, and it 
would appear that the eagle will not molest game if he can 
obtain carrion. Applecross abounds naturally to a very great 
dlegree with vermin, and it is nevertheless as well stocked with 


| 





game as any estate in the Highlands. A number of corn-fields 
close to the villages were perfectly destroyed last harvest by 
herds of red deer which invaded them.—Jnverness Courier. 
[Any one but a game preserver would have thought that the 
exertions of the gamekeeper would have been better directed 
to the preservation, than the destruction of eagles. ] 

Brack Swan (Cyenus Atratus Bennett).—A beautiful 
specimen of this bird was shot by Mr. Philp Kincaple, on the 
river Eden, in the latter end of last month. After following 
it for several miles up the river, he got sight of it in a creek 
near Niddry Mill, and stalked it in a sportsman-like manner. 
We believe this to be the first black swan shot in a wild state 
in Great Britain, if notin Europe. The bird in question is 
a female, and weighed 9 lbs. 3.0z.; measured 3 feet 9 inches 
in length, and 6 feet in extent of wing.—Scotsman. 

EXTRAORDINARY Leap or A Cat.—A short time since, 
while a cat, belonging to a person residing in Saltergate, Ches- 
terfield, was sitting in an open window three stories high, puss 
observed a sparrow flying into its nest, under the eaves of the 
roof. The mouser suddenly made a spring from the window, 
caught the bird, and dropped upon her legs on the pavement 
of the street uninjured. The cat immediately ran off with the 
prize,—Derby Mercury. 

SponTaneous ComBustion.—This summer the banks of 
the Cam exhibit an unusual multitude of those singular phe- 
nomena—cases of spontaneous ignition and combustion in 
growing willows. About a week ago we observed in one in- 
stance, at a point of the river not far from Granchester, the 
process rapidly going on. It was really astonishing to look 
upon a fine willow, in the full vigour of robust vegetable 
health, pouring forth clouds of smoke from its half-burned 
stem, and doomed speedily to expire—itself its own fu- 
neral pile. How explain this? How account for the 
fact that this tree, yet hale and green, covered with a 
rich mass of foliage, and flourishing ‘‘like a green bay 
tree’ on the river bank—should suddenly burst forth into 
ignition, burn like tinder to its very core, and to-morrow 
be prostrate! There is no putrescence—we think there can 
be no fermentation in this process. If instances of sponta- 
neous vegetable combustion thus frequently happen, why 
dispute the analogous case of spontaneous animal combustion ? 
The tree which we observed last week, as stated above, is now 
prostrate—its very foliage charred—a vegetable ruin—as if 
stripped, sha‘tered, blasted, and half-consumed by the electric 
fluid.— Cambridge Advertiser. 

Errect or SutpHate oF Iron on VEGETATION.—The 
Journal d’ Horticulture Pratique asserts that a tree, of which 
the wood is tender, poor, and sickly, to which a strong solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron should be applied, revives and puts 
forth an extraordinary vegetation. This dissolution of sul- 
phate, of which M. Paquet has made many successful appli- 
cations this summer, should be given in and with the water, 
when the plants or trees are watered, so that the roots may 
more readily absorb the chemical agencies which re-animate the 
vital forces of the tree. 








ART. 


Gothic Ornaments ; being a Series of Examples of enriched 
details and accessories of the Architecture of Great 
Britain, drawn from existing Authorities. By JamMEs 
K.Couuinoa, Architect. Part I, 4to. London, 1846. 
George Bell. 

Wirn the revived and growing taste for Gothic archi- 

tecture which distinguishes our times, and the accuracy 

which is now required in this department of the arts, the 
work under notice comes most opportunely to the 
assistance of the architect and builder. Its purpose is to 
supply to the artist a larger number of examples of 
sculptured ornaments in the different styles of each 
period, together with more copious specimens of the co- 
loured decorations introduced into the architecture of 
the middle ages, than he otherwise would be enabled to 
command, The examples given are, we observe, drawn 
to a large scale from existing authorities, and executed 
with great spirit and obvious fidelity in lithography. 
To the architect and builder, and all concerned in the 
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erection or restoration of churches, schools, and alms- 
houses, including the clergyman and artist, who by 
means of it may correct their taste, and learn the dis- 
tinctions of style which successively marked the Gothic 
architecture of the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries 
—its best period—we recommend this serviceable and 


ably executed work. 
—_—~— 


Parish Churches. No. III. By Rapuagn and J. 
ArTHUR Branpon. 8vo. London, 1846. G. Bell. 
‘Tus part contains perspective views of Westwich 
Church ; and the interior of Trunch Church, Norfolk ; 
Barnwell Church, Northamptonshire ; Long-Stanton 
Church (exterior and interior), Cambridgeshire; Wan- 
“stead Church, Norfolk (north and south, and interior 
views), accompanied with ground plans of each structure. 
The same excellences as we particularised in our former 
notices of this work prevail in the number before us ; in- 
deed, we doubt whether this is not the best and most 

interesting of the three numbers published. 


—~—. 


Mr. Lough, the sculptor, has, we are informed, presented 
his plaster group of ‘‘ Samson slaying the Philistines ’’—which 
is remarkable as a piece of anatomical modelling—to the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, 

Sratve or THE Emrrror Cuoaries IV.—This statue is 
destined as commemorative of the fifth centenary of the 
Prague University—the oldest in Germany. The model has 
just been exhibited in Mr. Burgschmied’s workshop, in Niirn- 
berg. It is fourteen feet high, and weighs forty cwt. The 
emperor—a graceful, manly figure—is represented in the act 
of surrendering the charter of the university; the crowned 
head slightly bent. The costume is historically true, the 
pallium covering the rear part of the figure; the folds full, 
yet graceful. The under-garment is covered with lilies, and 
on the right-hand side hang down the rich tassels of the 
girdle; the sword adorned with a large artfully-wrought guard. 
The contractor, however, has undertaken the difficult obliga- 
tion of delivering the whole work, including a sculpture 
pedestal, to the Prague committee, at the end of the year 1847. 
The price is 80,0001. (9,000/.)—The Builder. 

MonvuMEnt oF THE Emperor Francis I.—The following 


whose taste is unsettled. Massive proportion often induces a 
belief that the higher attributes of art have been attained, 
whereas, too often, ambition—misdirected ambition—only is, 
to the eye of judgment, lamentably conspicuous. 








MUSIC. 


The Musical Herald. Part If. London: G. Biggs. 
Tuts singularly cheap periodical contains some dozen or 
so pieces of our best vocal music, very neatly printed, 
and interspersed with information relating to music and 
musicians that adds much to the interest and utility of 
the work. The musical contents are selected with taste, 
it being the obvious purpose of the editor to furnish the 
public with the genuine classical music, in which Eng- 
land is so rich, at a price so small that not a house need 
be wanting in vocal treasures. 


—@— 


THE BACH FAMILY. 

The name of Bach, always fondly cherished by musicians, has 
recently been often brought before the public. But Bach is 
more celebrated than known. The events of his life are un- 
familiar even to most of those acquainted with his works. We 
trust that a short biographical sketch will be very acceptable to 
our readers. The following graphic passages are taken from a 
memoir by Henri Blaze, published 10 years ago. From this 
memoir we have selected the points of general interest, leaving 
out technical details, and some of the superabundant enthu- 
siasm. This we believe to be the most agreeable manner of 
treating the subject. Had we interrupted the thread of the 
narrative by any remarks of our own, we should have followed, 
indeed, the ordinary course of reviewers, but at the sacrifice of 
the continuous flow of the story. It is a story pregnant with 
lessons. Inthe Bach family musical instinct was hereditary. 
Through six generations it would be difficult to find two mem- 
bers of it who did not make music the business of their lives. 
A baker of Hungary was the patriarch of this fertile tribe, the 
luxuriant stem whence sprung so many wonderful shoots. At 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, disturbed by the 
religious wars, Veit Bach abandoned Presburg, carrying with 
him all he could save out of his small fortune, and reached 
Thuringia, hoping to find there an asylum and protection. He 
settled at Wechmar, a small village at no great distance from 
Gotha, where he resumed, at the same time, his profession and 
his long-neglected musical studies. Every day he took his lute 





into his mill, and accompanied on it the sacred melodies which 


is a description of the monument of Francis I. which has just | he sang, in the midst of the ise of the millstones and wheels. 
been inaugurated at Vienna :—A parallelogram forms the base Veit Bach sowed in the souls of his two sons the seeds of har- 


of the monument, and bears on the frontispiece these words, 
‘* Amorem meum populis meis,’’ expressions which are found 
in the will of the emperor. On the opposite side is engraved 
the inscription :—‘‘ Imp. Francisco I. pio justo forti pacifico 
patri patrie Augusto parenti Ferdinandus I, Austrie Imp. 
MDCCCXXXXVI.”’ A bronze garland surrounds this pa- 
rallelogram, whose four angles support four bronze statues, 
representing—Religion, who bears a star on her forehead, and 
presses a crucifix to her bosom; Peace, who leans on a sword 
surrounded by laurels, and holds in the left hand a palm- 
branch ; Justice, with her ordinary attributes, the sword and 
scales; and Strength, who holds in the right hand a club 


resting on the ground, and in the left a shield adorned with a | 


lion. From the midst of this parallelogram rises an octagonal 
pedestal, whose base is surrounded with olive and oak garlands 
in bronze. On each of the eight angles is raised a statue. 
These eight statues represent science, art, trade, mining, the 
breeding of cattle, agriculture, and the art of war. In the 
centre of the pedestal are two socles, bearing a platform, on 
which is placed the statue of the emperor, 17} toises high, and 
weighing 223 quintals. He holds the sceptre in his left hand, 
and stretches his right towards the ground. 

Sate or Picrures.—At Messrs. Foster’s rooms, on 
Wednesday, there was a sale of pictures, some of which were 
described as the works of Ludovico Caracci, Teniers, Carlo 
Dolci, &c. The prices for which these paintings were knocked 
down were remarkably low. A ‘St. John and the Lamb’’ was 
sold for 5/. 10s. ; a fine landscape, said to be by Teniers, only 
fetched 217. There was a beautiful cabinet Ludovico Caracci 
disposed of for 41/., the best specimen put forward for com- 
petition. The larger paintings, however, appeared most to 
interest those present. In fact, size is wont to mislead those 





mony, which they transmitted to their children in such a degree, 
that there soon resulted thence a musical family in possession of 
the most important posts in almost all the provinces of Thu- 
ringia. Certainly the Bachs were not all men of genius; yet, 
in each generation, two may at least be found who distinguished 
themselves. At the commencement of the seventeenth centu 

three young men, grandsons of the old Bach, early showed suc 

remarkable talent that the reigning Count of Schwarzbourg- 
Arnstadt thought them worthy of being sent to Italy to finish their 
studies there at hisexpense. Itis impossible to say how far they 
answered the expectations of their noble protector; for none of 
their works have reached us. The case would have been the same 
with the fourth generation, and some admirable compositions 
would be now quite unknown if John Sebastian had not taken 
care to preserve them. The simple and laborious existence of 
these first artists is worthy of contemplation. The land of Al- 
bert Durer and Holbein gave to the world the Bach family and 
Beethoven. In truth, it is there especially that are to be found 
men who pass their lives before a bit of canvas or a harpsichord— 
pure and gentle souls who, in their naive speculations, seek to 
realise their ideal by a saint’s head or a religious mitlody,— 
artists devoted to labour, who, in their moments of leisufe, leave 
the studio to join their families, and careful not to dissipate their 
existence in foreign countries, seeking there discussions and new 
theories, persuaded as they are that one thing alone can inter- 
pose itself between the work and the artist—faith ; and this faith, 
where should they find it on earth if not in the depths of their 
own souls? The members of the Bach family always preserved 
a tender attachment for one another ; as they could not all dwell 
together, and yet wished to maintain their frank and loyal friend- 
ship, they instituted the custom of meeting once a year in an ap- 
pointed spot. When later, the family had grown more numer- 
ous, and was dispersed out of Thuringia into Upper Saxony, 
France, and Italy, this annual meeting subsisted nevertheless. 
The place of rendezvous was generally Erfurt, Eisenaeh, or 
Arnstadt. According to the habit of that period of sanctifying 
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all things by religious practices, directly after the first embraces, 
they sang achorus. It was at first a grand and majestic chant, 
a thanksgiving to God who permitted them to find one another 
happy aad in good health ; and music then became sad and slow, 
and all knelt down to pray for their deceased relatives ; then all 
arose, and the chorus ended by a hy-nn, in which the fathers called 
down all the blessings of Heaven on the heads of their children. 
No stranger was admitted to gaze on this first effusion of love, 
and the people of the inn, who, attracted by the noise, came to 
listen at the door, could not hear without emotion the harmonioas 
concert of so many voices of the same family ; for in the same 
= that the Bachs resembled one another in vigour of body 
and in features, so their voices, without being perfectly similar, 
had amongst them resemblances which were striking, especially 
when hearing the weak and shrill voice of the child rising up 
with that of its father, which sustained it in harmony, as the 
Sparrow sustains in the air its little ones, whose feathers are 
beginning to grow. After this pious beginning, they sat down 
to table, and supped joyously. At the end of the repast, music 
recommenced—only hymns gave way to national songs, for these 
men first remembered they were Christians, then Germans— 
after God, their native land. These choruses set the whole town 
in commotion; the passers-by collected in groups round the 
house. The officious innkeeper introduced, with an air of pro- 
tection, those who spent their incomes most assiduously in his 
house, and left the others waiting in vain at the door. It has 
been said that the Bachs had improvised at these meetings several 
airs which have since become popular. We think that they 
merely varied them, as the primitive ideas of these melodies 
are to be found in a collection printed at Vienna in 1542. 
¥et these worthy and joyful Thuringians would be now in ob- 
Scurity if there had not sprung from among them a man whose 
glory was such that a ray of it has fallen upon their tombs, and 
this man was John Sebastian, the pride of his family, the organist 
of his native land, and the best-beloved child of music. John 
Sebastian Bach was born at Eisenach, on the 21st of March, 
1685. His father, John Ambrose Bach, the court music master, 
had a twin-brother called Chrysostom, who exercised the same 
profession at Arnstadt; and both resembled one another so 
strikingly that their wives could only distinguish them by their 
clothes. They had the same voice, the same gestures, and loved 
each other extremely, for their sensations were as similar as the 
lines of their faces. This resemblance was equally surprising in 
their moral constitutions. In their beliefs, their thoughts, their 
style, every where the same similarity existed; they were two 
vases made of the same metal. If one was ill, the other was 
likewise laid up ; they died almost at the same time, and were 
the subjects of curious observations to the learned men who saw 
them.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

—~—- 


Among the latest musical productions in Germany that have 
attracted particular attention are Wagner’s new opera, at 
Dresden, of Der Tannhduser, and an oratorio by Marx, at 
Berlin, composed in the grave ecclesiastical style, said to be re- 
taarkable for deep feeling, and worthily distinguished above 
similar recent compositions. 

The papers announce the departure of Donizetti, supposed 
to be at Bergamo for the last six months and more, but who 
Only left recently a maison de santé in the Champs Elysées. 
Attenuated by work and by the abuse of pleasure, the poor 
maestro, in consequence of not having paid timely attention 
to the advice of Boerhaave to the Earl of Chesterfield (Rarius 
eolatur Venus), is now and for ever deprived of his reason. 
His madness is sad and taciturn; he seems to recognise all 
who approach him, but he never speaks a word to any body. 
All kinds of music, but especially the sound of a piano, are 
Odious to and irritate him; while, on the other hand, the 
sounds the most discordant and generally disagreeable to the 
ear captivate his vagrant attention. The grinding of a saw, 
the bark of a dog, the clang of a waggon loaded with iron, 
can alone rouse him for a few minutes from the fearful 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


FRENCH PLays.—St.JAMES’s THEATRE.—Madlle. RACHEL 
made her long-expected appearance on Monday evening in 
CoRnEILLE’s tragedy of Les Horaces. She did more than de- 
light her admirers—she astonished them, for never has she been 
seen to such advantage, never having performed in so small a 
theatre ; we much question whether her admirers in Paris, had 
‘they seen her here, would not have acknowledged that they had 
mever seen RACHEL to perfection before. To persons who have 








seen her in England only, there cannot be a doubt of this fact. 
To talk of seeing acting properly at the Opera House (that bein 
the only theatre in which Mdile. RACHEL has hitherto played 
amounts almost to an absurdity; we may hear singing, per- 
haps, all the better for the size of the house ; ‘but to see acting, 
especially tregedy, where so much depends upon the expression, 
is out of the question. Mdlle. RACHEL’s impersonation of the 
sister of the Horatii in this fine tragedy is the finest thing that 
can possibly be witnessed. The expression with which she por- 
trays the conflicting passions, arising from the intelligence that 
the result of the combat between the Horatii and the Curiatii is 
the death of her lover, one of the Albans, and that that lover has 
fallen by the hand of her brother, is wonderfully fine; her heart- 
rending sorrow at her lover’s death, and her futile efforts to 
receive her victorious brother with any shew of joy, or to salute, 
“¢ une main qui lui perce le ceur,’’ are given with startling truth. 
At the fall of the curtain, bouquets were showered upon her in 
surprising numbers, amidst applause, which we certainly did not 
expect from so fashionable an audience as the St. James’s. 
Mdlle. RACHEL’S next performance, which took place on Wed- 
nesday, was in RAcINeE’s tragedy of Phedre. We were much 
grieved to see the effects of her late illness visible in RACHEL’S 
countenance. 

HAYMARKET.—On Wednesday a great treat was provided 
here, in the shape of the celebrated operatic burlesque, so suc- 
cessful at Paris, called The Wonderful Water Cure. Madame 
THILLON is, in this piece, more delightful than we ever remember 
to have seen her (certainly so as regards beauty). As the piece 
must be new to most of our readers, it may not be amiss to give 
a sketch of the plot. Tartaglia, a quack doctor, and Belloni, a 
strolling player, are candidates for the hand of Argentine, who is 
the ward of the former gentleman, and, consequently, totally 
unaffected by his addresses. After much rivalry in the sale of 
some magic water, the which both vendors bottle off pure from 
the self-same spring (for Belloni turns quack to serve his pur- 
pose), which is to cure every evil under the sun, Belloni makes 
it appear, and he (Mr. Hupson) makes it appear to the very 
life, or more correctly speaking, perhaps, to the very death, that 
he has poisoned himself. Tartaglia, now that it seems useless 
being a rival, becomes a friend, and asks what he can do for 
him. Belloni wants to make his will, but can’t; he wants to 
leave his money, which he says amounts to some thousands of 
crowns, to Argentine, but doesn’t know how. Poor Tartaglia, 
immediately taking the bait, proposes that he shall marry her. 
The requisite personage is brought in, and the contract signed by 
all parties, Tartaglia being witness. The doctor then asks Bel- 
lont whether he can do aught else for him. Belloni asks for a 
draught of his ‘‘ wonderful water,’’ which the doctor, little 
thinking how efficaciously it will operate, readily supplies him 
with. When, wonderful to relate, and much to the astonish- 
ment of the worthy quack, he has no sooner drank it off, than he 
recovers, and claims his Argentine. Madame THILLON, as 
Argentine, both in acting and singing, was perfection; she is 
the only actress we have wko approaches the French in piquancy 
and entire ease and unaffectedness of style. It is much to be 
lamented that this piece has been produced at so late a stage of 
Madame THILLON’S engagement, which allows of only four 
more performances. At the end of the piece Madame THILLON 
was loudly called for, and on her appearance before the curtain 
was hailed with loud applause and a shower of bouquets. 

At the SURREY, capital houses are drawn by the operatic com- 
pany lately engaged there. During the past week Der Freis- 
chutz was performed in a most creditable manner. The com- 
pany includes Madame ALBERTAZZI, Mr. CLEMENT WHITE, 
Mr. HorNCASTLE, and other singers of note. 

On Monday evening a most varied bill of fare was provided 
for the OLyMPic audience, the occasion being the benefit of Mr. 
BARKER. There was first a most excellent concert, both as 
regards selection and execution, one or two dramatic perform- 
ances, and some excellent dancing, the most entertaining part of 
which was sustained by Mr. FLEXMORE, from the Princess’s, 
the best burlesque dancer we have. The house was very well 
attended, and the company of a more respectable order than 
usual. 

Covent GARDEN THEATRE. — JULLIEN’S CONCERTS 
p’ETE.—We are indebted to this pleasant lounge for some half- 
dozen excessively entertaining evenings since last we offered our 
tribute of well-deserved praise. M.JULLIEN has done more 
for the public amusement these last two or three seasons than 
almost any manager, whether musical or only theatrical, whom 
we could name. The programme is, we believe, changed every 
evening, and almost every evening we have one of the finest 
overtures of WEBER, and one of the glopious symphonies of 
BEETHOVEN. On Monday evening, in addition to these and 
many other demands upon public favour, Miss KATE LoDER 
performed a March and Finale by WEBER, with astonishing exe- 
cution. On other evenings, too, we generally have either Stvort 
or VIEUXTEMPS, the two greatest violinists living. The only 
Gissatisfactory thing in these concerts, and one which really sure 
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prises us, is, that M. JuLLIEN, at the same time that he con- 
tributes to improve the public taste, as he does in his selection 
of pieces, and in the gp of those pieces, should also 
tend to vilify it by the production of such nonsensical con- 
tions, under the name of music, as his British Navy. 
n.Tuesday M. JuLLIEN took his benefit, on which occasion 
the programme was more than usually tempting. It included 
PAGANINI’s celebrated La Clochette, by Signor StvoRt, a solo 
On the violincello by Signor ViaTTI, and a duet from William 
Tell, by both of these celebrated performers. To make his tri- 
umph the more signal, and, if possible, more merited, M. JuL- 
LIEN on that evening presented every lady in the dress circle, 
and the private boxes, with one of his own popular pieces of 
music. We are sorry to see that M. JULLIEN’S concerts will 
terminate at the end of this week, Monday, the 20th, being fixed 
upon as the evening for his grand Bal Masque. 

VAUXHALL.—Much is offered here for the public amusement. 
The horsemanship is really capitally sustained by TOURNIAIRE’S 
company of equestrians. There is some excellent singing by Mr. 
SINCLAIR and the comic singer Mr. SHARP ; and on the part 
of the ladies by Mrs. SMirH and Mrs. Ror. Part of the 
amusements consist of a most gorgeous ‘‘ Chinese Pageant,’’ 
and little children go into fits at ‘‘ Joel el Diavolo’s terrific de- 
scent on a Fiery Dragon from the Monster Tower.”’ The fire- 
works are the best worth seeing ; those beautiful phenomena (we 
may almost call them) are most splendid ; and last, but not least, 
we must not forget the much laughed at Hermitage and ‘“‘ the 
Real Hermit.’’ On Monday, as we informed our readers whilst 
noticing the first ball, the second Bal Masque took place here, and 
was, if possible, more numerously and brilliantly attended than 
on the preceding occasion. The ‘‘ palmy’’ days of the ‘‘ Royal 
Property” appear to have been completely restored. Among 
the nobility and other members of the beau monde who have 
lately visited the gardens, may be mentioned the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, Duke and Duchess of Montrose, Dowager Duchess of 
Bedford, Prince George of Cambridge, Marquis of Abercorn, 
Marquis of Clanricarde, Marquis of Worcester, Earl of Munster, 
Earl of Chesterfield, Earl of Wilton, the Lord Mayor, Lord 
Stanley, Lord Brougham, Lord Vivian, Lord Lifford, Lord 
Monteagle, Lord Cantilupe, Marquis of Busada, Sir — Webb, 

W. W. Wynn, Sir M. Montefiore, Sir W. and Lady Myd- 
dieton, Lady Williams, Baron Paravacini, Hon. J. Macdonald, 
Hon. F. Stanhope, &c. 

PoLYTEcHNIC INSTITUTION.—Dr. RYAN, the Professor of 
Chemistry to this Institution, in his lecture on Wednesday last 
made some observations on the equalization of temperature by 
atmospheric and marine currents, which are not only interesting 
in themselves, but also of importance in prognosticating weather. 
The learned Doctor having shewn that there are always two 
currents of air passing in opposite directions, and at different 
altitudes (the upper or heated stratum passing from the equator 
to the poles and the lower or cold air fromthe poles, to the 
equator, thus regulating the distribution of temperature over the 
earth, proceeded to prove that in the mighty ocean itself we have 
proceety the same important conditions present. It is well- 

uown that heated matter expands and becomes lighter, while 
matter under the influence of cold contracts and becomes heavier. 
The water on the surface of the ocean becomes cooled down by 
two causes; first, by the abstraction of heat owing to the cold 
currents of air passing over its surface; and secondly, at some 
seasons, by the floating ice passing from the northward. Now 
the cooled water being rendered denser sinks and forces to the 
surface other portions of warmer water, which again communi- 
cates heat to the air passing over it. The cool water contracts 
itself at the bottom of the sea and flows towards the equator, 
producing compensating currents in opposite directions ; thus the 
ocean tends to regulate the temperature of the earth, moderating 
the heat of the torrid and the cold of the frigid zones. Every 
seaman is aware that the gulph stream is an example of 
these compensating currents, and Dr. RYAN stated that 
he had met with numerous scientific naval officers who had 
recognized the gulph stream merely by a_ thermometer 
dipped in the water. Dr. RYAN next stated that it was possible, 
late in the winter or very early in the spring, to prognosticate the 
heat or coldness of the succeeding summer by ascertaining the 
comparative amount of new ice formed in the northern latitudes 
even as low down as Russia and Sweden. It seems, from the 
Doctor’s own observations, that the coldness and wetness of our 
summers are influenced by the quantity of new ice which, as it 
floats towards the equator with the supernatent current, cools 
down the waters of the ocean, and also the wind passing over 
them, and thereby condenses the atmospheric moisture, producing 
rain and cold. Dr. RyAn sayshe is confirmed in his opinion by 
the fact that all the hot summers here for many years past have 
been preceded by winters in which scarcely any new ice was 
formed in high northern latitudes. This was tbe case last winter ; 
also in the winter preceding the summer of 1842; while, on the 
contrary, cold and damp summers have always succeeded winters 


producing much new ice. If this be true, we have before us a dis- 
covery of immense importance to the agriculturist, enabling him 
at an early period to take those precautions which are necessary 
for his welfare. 

—— 


PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN. 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time:} 

BRITISH MuseEvM, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mone 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford-street—French 
Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. James’s— 
Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, City- 
road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 

DioraMA, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosMoRAMA, Regent-street. Every day. 

THe Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MADAME TusSAUD’s WAx-woRrK, Baker-street. 

CHINESE EXHIBITION, Hyde-park-corner. 

PoLYTECHNIc INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

Tue CoLossevuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order, 

Surrey ZooLoGicaL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 

Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every evening—Ethiopian Serena- 
ders, St. James’s Theatre, Tuesdays.and Thursdays.—Tableaux 
Vivants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 








NECROLOGY. 


SIR AUBREY DE VERE, BART. 


On Sunday week, at four o’clock, at his residence, Curragh- 
chase in this county, this gentleman breathed his last, from 
obstruction of the bowels, notwithstanding the skill of Sir 
Philip Crampton, who was brought down from Dublin. The 
deceased obtained some eminence in the literary world, having 
produced some good dramas and other poems. Sir Aubrey de 
Vere was the only son of the late Sir Vere Hunt, who sat in 
the Irish parliament, nephew of the late Earl of Limerick, and 
brother-in-law of Lord Monteagle. His eldest son is Mr. Vere 
de Vere, late high-sheriff of this county, and is now Sir Vere 
de Vere.—Limerick Reporter. 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


LIFE’S JOURNEY. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Not all shadow, 
Not all dark ; 
The desert, the mountain, the meadow, 
The sunshine, the lark: 
Life’s web is mingled, 
So are we told— 
So do we find it. Behind it 
We guess not the purple and gold! 


Not all partings, 
Not all fears ; 

Adieus, how-d’ye-do’s, wild startings, 
Glad meetings, sweet tears ! 

The babe in its cradle, 
The grandsire just dead ; 

Thus blent together, like weather, 
When sunshine on snowdrifts is shed! 


Not discontented, 
Not all hope, 
Pass thou through life. The rose, scented, 
May fade e’er it ope : 
Not too securely, yet 
Not in great care, 
Take thou thy journey. Life’s tourney 
Is a contest ’twixt Hope and Despair! 
Glamorganshire. 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. 


WE stated last week that the Committee of the House of 
Commons had made an extremely flattering report upon the 
plans of this Company, both as respects its national utility, and 
the profits that may be expected to arise from it. We now 
present to our readers a copy of that report. It should be 
premised that an opposition having been raised against the 
measure by rival schemes, the Government consented to the 
appointment of a Select Committee, to report upon the value 
of sewage for manure, and which of the plans for using it 
best deserved the support of Parliament. This is the order :— 

Veneris, 22° die Maii, 1846. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to consider 
such plans as shall be laid before them for the application of 
the sewage of the metropolis to agricultural purposes, and to 
report their opinion to the house. 

Ordered, That the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company 
Bill, the reports of the Commissioners, and all petitions on 
the subject of the said Bill, be referred to the Committee. 

Jovis, 28° die Maii, 1846. 

Committee nominated :— 
Mr. Bingham Baring 
Mr. Hawes 
Colonel Fox 
Colonel Thomas Wood 
Lord Robert Grosvenor 


Mr. William Hamilton 
Mr. Kemble 

Mr. Bramston 

Mr. Benjamin Smith 
Sir William Clay’ 


Mr. Tower Mr. Duncan 
Sir De Lacy Evans Mr. Redhead Yorke. 
Mr. Bernal. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That five be the quorum of the said Committee. 

And this the Report :— 

The Select Committee appointed to consider such plans as 
shall be laid before them for the application of the Sewage of 
the Metropolis to agricultura! purposes, and to report their 
opinion to the House; to whom the Metropolitan Sewage 
Manure Company Bill and the Reports of the Commissioners, 
and all petitions on the subject of the said Bill, were referred ; 
and who were empowered to report the minutes of evidence 
taken before them to the House: have considered the matters 
to them referred, and agreed to the following report :— 

Your committee have directed their attention to the several 
documents referred to them by your honourable House ; they 
have considered the scheme proposed by the Metropolitan 
Sewage Manure Company for carrying away the refuse of the 
Ranelagh and King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewers, and rendering it 
available for agricultural purposes; they have examined the 
objections made to that scheme upon public geounds in the 
several petitions referred to them; they have entered so far 
into the merits of the competing projects as to enable them to 
decide, whether on their account, and for their sake, the bill 
of the established company now standing for a second reading 
should be rejected or postponed; and after examining wit- 
nesses on the subjects connected with their inquiry, they have 
agreed to the following report :— 

With regard to Mr. Wicksted, who proposes to carry off the 
entire sewage of London in a tunnel of from 8 to 12 feet in 
diameter, and at a depth of from 40 to 80 feet under the level 
of the streets of London, they believe that the first experi- 
ment of dealing with sewage water had better be tried upon a 
smaller scale, upon one or two sewers only, and at a less for- 
midable expense. It appears, moreover, from the evidence of 
Mr. Wicksted himself, that the temporary concession of the 
two outlying sewers in question to other parties would rather 
facilitate than impede the ultimate development of his 
scheme. 

Your committee therefore are not disposed to recommend 
the postponement or rejection of the present Bill for the sake 
of Mr. Wicksted’s plan. Neither would they be influenced 


to adopt this course by the consideration of Mr. Higgs’ pro- 
ject. 

Mr. Higgs proposes to construct, at the mouth of a sewer, 
or in some convenient spot to which the water of the sewer 


be of sufficient dimensions to contain the maximum amount of 
sewage brought down in the space of twelve hours. The pre- 
cautions with which he proposes to deal with the sewage so 
accumulated, would probably preclude the possibility of any 
deleterious or offensive consequences, but the public mind is 
not at present prepared to risk the establishment of any such 
reservoirs, and no company has as yet been formed to carry his 
scheme into execution. 

Having thus discarded the objections which might possibly 
be urged against the Bill, on the ground of its interference 
with a preferable competing measure, your committee turn to 
those which have been either urged in the petitions referred to 
them, or elicited in the examination of witnesses. 

The main ground of complaint advanced by the owners or 
occupiers of neighbouring lands and houses is, that power has 
been taken in the Bill to ‘construct reservoirs or tanks for the 
reception of stagnant and offensive sewage water. This power 
has now been unreservedly relinquished by the promoters. No 
reservoir, tank, or catch-pond can be constructed by the com- 
pany under the proposed Act. The sewage will be con- 
veyed in a covered shaft from the main sewer into the well, from 
which an engine will pump it into iron pipes. This process will 
be carried on in a closed building, and any foetid exhalations 
from the liquid during the short period it remains exposed to 
the atmosphere, will be conveyed into the furnace of the steam- 
engine. Any silt deposited in the well by the running water, 
will likewise be removed from the well within this covered 
building, and precautions may easily be taken for washing, and 
ultimately disinfecting it, before it is carried out. The prac- 
tice at present is to shovel it by hand labour from the bed of 
the open sewer upon the bank, where it lies until it is pur- 
chased by the builders to make upinto mortar. The witnesses 
generally concur in stating that no other solid matter will be 
deposited by the running water of the drain. At any rate, 
the quantity will be so small as to be easily disposed of, with- 
out annoyance to the neighbourhood. The station-house will 
not, therefore, be a cause of nuisance, and the liquid will be 
removed in a far less offensive state than that in which it is 





now found, when backed in the open sewer by the high tide, 
and stagnating for hours together in the immediate vicinity of 
an inhabited district, to be afterwards poured forth at low tide 
into the open bed of the river. t 

The only danger or inconvenience, therefore, which can 

accrue to the inhabitants is from the breakage of pipes, or 
from the ultimate distribution of the sewage water upon the 
land. 
Your committee are convinced that sewage water is neither 
corrosive in its nature, nor liable to generate explosive gases. 
It may, therefore, be as safely conveyed in iron pipes as the 
water of the Thames now is by the several water companies ; 
and the general testimony of witnesses, both favourable and 
unfavourable to the scheme, leads your committee to believe, 
that when pipes are laid down in a hard solid road, fractures 
are of rare occurrence. With the exception of the new ground 
between the station-house of the Company and Belgrave- 
square, the proposed line is entirely of that character. With 
the view, therefore, of avoiding all new ground in public 
thoroughfares, your committee recommend, that instead of 
pursuing the route proposed in the Bill, the pipes should be 
carried from the mouths of the sewers along the bank of the 
Thames, to or beyond Battersea Bridge, from whence they may 
strike off into the country, without exposing the more thickly 
inhabited part of the town to the unnecessary annoyance of 
having their roadways broken up. 

With regard to the application of the metropolitan sewage 
water to the land, your committee are satisfied that it is diluted 
to so great an extent that its application to the land will be 
less offensive than that of manure in its solid state. 

Having thus disposed of all serious objections to the pro- 
posal of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company, your 
committee cannot conclude their report without urging upon 
the House the importance of a project which proposes at all 
times to carry away the drainage at the level of low tides, and 
to remove from the Thames the daily increasing refuse of 
London. It is true that this measure has lost something of 
its efficiency, in consequence of the abandonment of the re- 
servoirs. The result of this concession is, that no more sewage 
can be drawn at any time from the drains than can be dis- 





might be made to flow, three tanks ; each of which tanks is to 





posed of at the moment to the agriculturist; but even this 
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comparatively imperfect measure will try a great experiment, 
and if the confident expectations of your committee are accom- 
plished, it will not fail ultimately to realise all the advantages 
which were originally contemplated. 





| 


clock-work is used to turn a drum, upon which a ruled paper 
is wound. When the train is stopping at a station, the pencil 
is stationary, and marks only a straight line; but when in 


Mr. Dickenson has | motion, diagonal lines are drawn, by the action of the lever as 


proved the efficiency of liquid manures. The meadows of | described. The extreme distance between the two points of 


Edinburgh and of Mansfield have shown the power of sewage 
water. Mr. Thompson, of Clitheroe, and Mr. Harvey, of 
Glasgow, have established the fact that liquid manure may be 


| 
| 
| 


the diagonal lines determines the velocity at which the train 
has been travelling. Thus the train is made, by this appa- 
ratus, to keep a perfect register of the work done, and would 


applied at a cheap rate, by means of the mechanical contri- | at all times be a reference by which the neglect of either the 
vance of service-pipes and hoses, to crops in every stage of | engineer or conductor could be detected by the superintendent. 


their growth. 

There will be found individuals, no doubt, in this country, 
of enterprise, to give further development to each of these 
experiments ; but it is only through the agency of a company 
that they may be all combined, and applied to the important 
purposes of cleansing our towns, purifying our rivers, and en- 
riching our soil. 

It is under these impressions that your committee recom- 
mend the proposed Bill, with the following modifications and 
provisions, to the favourable consideration of your honourable 
House :— 

Ist. That a line should be adopted for the main pipe along 
the bank or bed of the river, to or beyond Battersea Bridge, 
instead of the proposed line. 

2nd. That the state should reserve to itself the power of 
resuming its entire property in the sewage, after a certain 
period, upon conditions to be specified in the Bill. 

3rd, That the power now specially reserved to the com- 
missioners of sewers, should be extended to any authority 


which may hereafter be entrusted with the management of the | 


sewers. 





A New Srypric.—At the sitting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, on June 22, a paper was received from M. Bonjean, 
a chemist, of Chambéry, on the medicinal properties of the 
ergot of rye, particularly as a remedy in the case of external 


| hemorrhage. M. Bonjean does not pretend to have made the 


discovery of this application of the ergot. It was, in fact, 
discovered long since, and tried by Dr. Wright and M. Maller. 
M. Bonjean, however, claims credit for having carried his 


| experiments to a greater extent than either of those gentlemen, 


and gives a number of cases which scarcely leave a doubt of 
the efficacy of the remedy. We give one of his cases :—‘‘ On 
the 5th inst. (says M. Bonjean), a strong woman, aged 40, in 
uncorking a bottle, which broke in her hands, received a 
dreadful wound in the palm of her left hand. A portion of 
the artery was cut, and the blood rushed out with such force 
as to cause a jet of nearly four inches in height. After all the 
ordinary means of stopping the effusion of blood had been 
tried without effect, the wound was tightly bandaged, and the 
woman proceeded to the house of a physician, who immedi- 
ately sent for M. Bonjean to administer his remedy. The latter 
gentleman uncovered the wound and laid upon ita piece of 














4th. That clauses be introduced into the Bill providing for | lint saturated with a solution of the ergot of rye, using only 


the security of the public against any accidents arising from | gentle pressure. In two minutes the blood ceased to flow; | 
|in five minutes the pressure was removed, and the lint left 


breaking or leakage of the pipes. 
5th. That nothing contained in the Act shall exempt the | upon the wound, and in twelve minutes even that was removed. 


company from liability to the present legal remedies against |The wound was now found to be self-closed by a mass of 
nuisances. coagulated blood, and another piece of saturated lint being laid 
6th. That nothing contained in the Bill shall exempt the | over it and the hand gently bound up, in two days the wound 
peer ae or ase . a of any authority a” Sg agra ge ys ty Pag act tials i 
which shall hereafter be established for such purposes, a late meeting 0 e Faris Academy OF sciences, an |e 
July 13, 1846. siti extraordinary pret Sow was made ws Greek physiolo- 
gist, M. Eseltja, who asserts that, by the assistance of electric 
light, he has been enabled to see through the human body, 
Society or Arts.—Aprit 29TH.—Mr. W. F. Cooke, | and thus to detect the existence of deep-rooted visceral dis- 
vice-president, in the chair. The first communication read | ease. He has followed the operations of digestion and of 
was by Mr. W. Spence, ‘‘On Mr. Godson’s patent furnace | circulation, and has seen the nerves in motion. M. Eseltja 
for consuming smoke and economising fuel.’? The general | has given the name of ‘‘ Anthroposcope’’ to his remarkable 
features of the furnace, and the parts of which it is composed, | bee oe 4 #4 4 
may be thus described :—A box, with a movable bottom or 1AMOND Dust.—The demand for diamond dust within a 
feed-plate for fuel, and fitting its internal surface, is substi- | few years has increased very materially, on account of the in- 
tuted — - beat ne a the me of honda and | creased pe “4 all pera are ng by yr onze as 
is capable of being raised or lowered within the box or cham- | cameos, intaglios, &c. ecen here has been a aiscove 
ber, ae which is made to occupy a position in the ash-pit | made of the peculiar power of timed dust upon steel ; ‘t 
below the furnace. The fuel is fed on the plate while in its | gives the finest edge to all kinds of cutlery, and threatens to 
lowered position, and when raised it is introduced into the | displace the hone of Hungary. It is well known that in cut- 
centre of the fire; by which means the smoke evolved from | ting a diamond (the hardest substance in nature) the dust is 
the fresh fuel is consumed. The construction was described, | placed on the teeth of the saw—to which it adheres, and thus 
and a model and diagrams were exhibited. The second com- | permits the instrument to make its way through the gem. To 
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munication was by Mr. M. Ricardo, ‘‘On a machine to! this dust, too, is to be attributed solely the power of man to 
register the velocity of railway-trains when in motion.”” The | make brilliants from rough diamonds; from the dust is ob- 
machine consists of two parts; one receives motion from the | tained the perfection of the geometrical symmetry which is 
carriage, the other by clock-work. They are arranged in the | one of the chief beauties of the mineral, and also that adaman- 
following manner :—An eccentric is placed on the axle of the 'tine polish which nothing can injure or affect, save a sub- 
carriage, and gives motion, by means of a connecting rod, to| stance of its own nature. The power of the diamond upon 
a lever attached to the machine; which lever acts upon a| steel is remarkable; it is known to paralyse the magnet in 
rachet-wheel, and is so arranged that each revolution of the | Some instances—and may there not be some peculiar operation 
wheel of the carriage advances the rachet one tooth. An/| upon steel with which philosophers have not yet taught us to 
endless screw is turned on the spindle of the rachet-wheel, and | be familiar? How is it that a diamond cast into a crucible of 
gives motion to a small-toothed wheel below, and on the spin- | melted iron converts the latter into steel? Whatever may be 
dle of which is fixed what may be termed a lateral eccentric, as | Said, it is evident that the diamond dust for sharpening razors, 
one part projects more than the other on the side of the wheel ; | knives, and cutlery, is a novelty which is likely to command 
against this the short end of a horizontal lever is pressed, by | the attention of the public, whether or not it is agreed that 
means of a spring. As the eccentric revolves from the pro- | there is any thing beyond the superior hardness of the dust 
jecting to the lower part, it moves the lever, and with it a| over the steel, to give that keenness of edge that has surprised 
pencil fixed at its other end in one direction, till it reaches the | all who have used it.—Church and State Gazette. 

lowest point, when, by a spring pressing uponit, it takes the) | S1cnaus.—Mr. Gregory, the engineer of the Croydon Rail- 
opposite direction, till it reaches the highest point, when it| way, has erected a set of signals at the junction of the Brick- 
returns again. The wheels are so arranged that this eccentric | layers’ Arms Branch, which are simple and intelligible. They 
makes one revolution in each mile that a train travels. The | consist of two semaphores, which are worked by the feet of 
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the attendant, whose hands are free to work the switches, the |is dark), and repose himself after his journey, not a word 
handles of which are conveniently placed for that purpose. | being said about an operation, as this would cause a mental 
In the absence of the attendant no trains will pass, as the | excitement, destructive to the Mesmeric influence. One of my 
signals are so contrived that they will then indicate ‘‘ danger’ | assistants follows him ; seats himself (if unperceived, so much 
and ‘‘ stop.’’ It would be imprudent, we think, to lay too | the better,) at the head of the bed; and by using the process to 
much stress upon this last peculiarity, since there would be | be hereafter described, »ften reduces the patient to a state of 
nothing to prevent a man, when he had reason to expect the | coma by the end of my visit: I then do what is necessary, 
approach of a particular train, from fixing the handles in the | whether it be to take off or straighten a limb, without his 
particular position suitable for that train, and then absenting | knowledge or consent. Now, supposing these poor ignorant 
himself for a time. The main security must be in a vigilant | people to be impostors, whence comes their intimate know- 
supervision, a well-arranged system of management, and the | ledge of the Mesmeric phenomena, from the quivering of an 
employment of steady and trustworthy men. If automatic | eyelid onwards to insensibility to the most cruel tortures ? 
signals and similar contrivances be used as auxiliaries, they 
will prove very useful; if intended to dispense with the more { S 
dputies andnen they will only lead to a fallacious de- powerfully developed in the Mesmeric trance, Dr. 
pendance and to inevitable disaster.— Patent Journal. Espa1LeE remarks, that he has been assured “that 
Tue Arrestan WELL, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE.—Although | common sleepers can also be played upon in the same 
this well supplies the two fountains in Trafalgar-square during | way by patient and skilful persons, and that this is well 
ten hours each day, it only loses eleven inches of water in that | known to the secret police of France.” 
period. The mouth of the well is fourteen feet in diameter,| We were not aware that the experiment had been 
its depth is 480, and its breadth is eighty feet. The piston | ever tried, nor have we met with a notice of it in any 
which propels the water measures 181 feet in length. work on Mesmerism. But the fact itself was ascertained 
Distvrection or Sewers, &c.—In a French paper, the in a very curious case, narrated in THE Critic about 
National de l’ Quest, appears the following :—‘‘To the many | twelye months since, which occurred to a near relative 
means employed for disinfecting sinks and all impure places, | 4¢ the writer. In natural sleep his mental faculties 
M. Faucille has just added one of great economy and easy | Vere operated upon by the touch, precisely as in the 
application ; this is steam, which injected into places filled M ic t al tes @ h by th 
with deleterious gases, dissolves them, draws them away, and, | ~ comeric ‘wanes, af is Cream, es shown Dy tac 
countenance and gestures, and afterwards related, was 


by its condensation, permits the introduction of pure air. We |! D : pit 
may hope much, therefore, for the salubrity of our town from | 10 exact accordance with the organs excited by pointing 


this process, which cannot fail of the most happy effects when the finger over them. , ‘ 
employed in cases where the sulphate of iron, carbon, and| Dr. Espaiue, in introducing the phenomena of 
pyroligneous acid (Frankart’s process), &c. however preferable | clairvoyance, presents the following letter, addressed by 
in certain respects, would be too costly.’ a clergyman to Sir GzorGe M‘KeEnzikg, written with- 
me — out any reference to ome ge a when it oe 
scarcely known in England. e phenomena there 
JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Fame A are now sufficiently familiar. But as testi- 
oie Rie 8a ’ mony given when there could have been no motive for 
Dr. Esdaile’s Mesmerism in India. mis-statement, it is beyond objection, and therefore 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 
WE return to this volume, and shall continue to ex- valuable. 


tract, rather from the general remarks than from the re-| Dear Srtr,—It is perfectly true, that our poor friend, who 
ports of surgical cases, the latter being, for the most has now been some months with us, presents one of those 
part, more of professional than of public interest. singular and almost incredible cases of hysterical or nervous 

Dr. Espa1Le is naturally anxious that it should be affection, which are at distant intervals witnessed under the 
understood that deception was impossible. As for him- | ‘ispensation of the Almighty. The overthrow of the regular 
self, he had been ignorant of Mesmerism, until he had | functions of the nervous system was occasioned by the almost 
thus wrought into its secrets by his own experiments, | ee ad plea By caning ype 

sur; bd ’ ’ 

oe of Bengal were not better informed. | died in a few hours after she returned to her home. I cannot 
- ,enter into any longer details of the case, which has been 

It is morally impossible that I could have taught my | attended with all those varieties, which have long characterised 
patients what I did not know ; for I knew not the existence | the complaint among medical men as the Protean disorder. 
of the diversified symptoms they exhibited, till, day by day, I | The extraordinary powers communicated to the other senses 
became a witness of their unexpected occurrence. I had| by the temporary suspension of one or two of them, are 
never read a Mesmeric book, when I made my first experi- | beyond credibility to all those who do not witness it: and I 
ment; and having succeeded in getting nature to speak, I | really seldom enter into any of the details, because it would 
determined to listen only to her for some time, and for | be but reasonable, that those who have not seen should doubt 
months purposely refrained from reading on the subject, in | the reality of them. All colours she can distinguish with the 
order that my senses might not be predisposed to see things in | greatest correctness by night or by day, whether presented to 
any particular light, and that my judgment might be left un- | her on cloth, silk, muslin, wax, or even glass; and this I 
biassed by the opinions of others. My reason did not teach | may safely say, as easily on any part of the body as with the 
me to expect what was presented to my senses; but was | hands, although, of course, the ordinary routine of such 
gradually instructed by what I saw and did: and all that I| an exhibition of power takes place with the hands,— 
know about Mesmerism has been acquired by reading the | the other being that of mere curiosity. Her delicacy 
book of nature, without guide or interpreter. If I was igno- |of mind, and high tone of religious feeling, are such, 
rant of the subject, the peasants and coolies of Bengal must | that she has the greatest objection to make that which 
have been equally so, I presume. No rumour had gone|she regards in the light of a heavy affliction from 
abroad regarding the existence of such a power; Mesmerism| God, a matter of show or curiosity to others, although 
had not become the village-talk in Bengal, so as to enable | to ourselves, of course, all these unusual extravagances of ner- 
some clever rogue to exhibit the phenomena of which he had | vous sensibility are manifest, for at least twelve out of every 
heard :—there was no type to imitate; therefore imitation, in | twenty-four hours. She can not only read with the greatest 
the first instance, was impossible. Be it observed also, that | rapidity any writing that is legible to us, music, &c. with the 
the cases did not happen among people in hospitals at the | mere passing of her fingers over it, whether in a dark or 
same time, but arose, day by day, among patients newly ar- | light room (for her sight is for the most part suspended 
rived from different parts of the country. The routine fol- | when under the influence of the attack, or paroxysm, although 
lowed is this. A person presents himself before me for the | she is perfectly sensible—nay, more acute and clever than in 
first time, and I see he has a disease requiring an operation | her natural state) ; but within this month past she has been 
for its removal : he is desired to go into another room (which | able to collect the contents of any printing or MS. by merely 
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laying her hand on the page, without tracing the lines or 
letters ; and I saw her, last night only, declare the contents of 
a note just brought into the room, in this way (when I could 
not decipher it myself without a candle), and with a rapidity 
with which I could not have read it by daylight. I have seen 
her develope hand-writing by the application of a note to the 
back of her hand, neck, or foot, and she can do it at any 
time. There is nothing unnatural in this, for, of course, the 
nervous susceptibility extends all over the surface of the body, 
but use and habit cause us to limit its power more to the 
fingers. * * * Between the attacks she 
is as perfectly in e natural state as ever she was in her life. 
There is put one paradox in her state, and that is, that she 
can, at such times, hear some sounds, and not others, 
though very much louder, and see some things, and not others, 
though placed before her. She could hear a tune whistled, 
when she could not hear a gun fired close to her. It is cer- 
tainly the absorption or absence of mind that occasions this ; 
absent to some things, though present to others, like any ab- 
sent man; and thus Dr. Y. accounts for it. In making this 
communication to you, in part to vindicate the testimony of 
my friend, Mr. M. I have really exceeded my usual custom 
and resolution ; for I do not think it fair to the poor sufferer 
herself to make her too much the talk of others. Very few 
believe what we tell them, and therefore we are in no degree 
anxious to open our lips on the subject. All I know is, 
bo I should not have believed it myself, had I been only 
told it. 


The following statement from one who has had such 
large practical experience will be acceptable :— 


In concluding this practical part of the subject, I beg to 
state, that I have seen no bad consequences whatever ensue 
from persons being operated on in the Mesmeric trance. 
Cases have occurred in which no pain was felt, even subse- 
quent to the operation, and the wounds healed by the first in- 
tention ; and in the rest I have seen no indication of any in- 
jurious consequences to the constitution. On the contrary, it 
appears to me to have been saved, and that less constitutional 
disturbance has followed than under ordinary circumstances. 

And again :— 

I also wish to remark, that I have seen no indication of con- 
gestion of blood on the brain; the circulation, while my 
patients were in the trance, being natural, like that of a sleep- 
ing person. Those I operate upon appear to escape the sti- 
mulating stage of the Mesmeric influence altogether, and to 
pass at once from life to temporary death; and this I am dis- 
posed to attribute to the concentrated uninterrupted manner 
in which the power is applied; as soon as it is felt, there is no 
time given to the system to rally round the first impression, 
and it succumbs, without a struggle, to the constraining in- 
fluence. Some patients, when suddenly awoke, say that their 
vision is hazy, and their heads light, but I take this to arise 
from the imperfectly recovered sensibility of the brain and 
organs of sense, which are not at once roused up to the full 
possession of their waking powers; just as is seen in persons 
suddenly aroused from profound natural sleep. That the 
Mesmeric torpor of the nerves and brain does not arise from 
sanguine congestion, is often strikingly and beautifully illus- 
trated by the first actions of persons suddenly awoke from the 
trance. They open their eyes wide, and at the same moment 
their faculties are restored, but it is seen that the pupil is di- 
lated, and insensible to light: this they also immediately 
become aware of; they know that their eyes are open, and that 
they ought to see, but do not. The thought fills them with 
horror, and, with a fearful cry, they bury their faces in their 
hands, like persons struck blind by lightning; but this soon 
passes off, and the retina recovers its sensibility, by a little 
rubbing of the eyes. 


_ Doubts having arisen in his own mind whether the 
influence was not a suggestion arising from a sight of 
him, and a knowledge of his intentions, Dr. Espa1Le 
resolved to try the experiment with a test that would 
settle that point. He procured a blind man, and tried 
the influence of the will upon him at various times, 
and under various circumstances, and it was as effi- 
cient as with others, Here is one of the experiments :— 





Dec. 20th.—To-day I saw him sitting in front of the cook- 
room, eating his dinner, and thought it a good opportunity to 
observe, unperceived, the extent of his blindness. The cook- 
rooms are about a hundred yards long, and there is a low 
wall in front, over which one can look kneeling: he was near 
one end, and I entered at the other, proceeding till I came 
opposite to him, when I carefully observed him over the wall. 
He had nearly finished his dinner ; and all his looks and ac- 
tions convinced me that he only knew the difference of night 
and day. After he had washed his hands and mouth he sat 
chirping in the sun, as it was very cold, and seemed to feel 
quite comfortable; he occasionally called on some one b 
name, and, if answered, cracked a joke with him. I now 1 
my ambush, and seated myself opposite to him in the open air 
at the distance of twenty yards ; in about a quarter of an hour 
he raised one arm, rested his elbow on his knee, and leant his 
head on the hand; immediately after he supported his head on 
both hands on his knees, and swayed a little to one side; the 
inclination gradually increased (he never making an effort to 
rectify it) till he lost his balance, and fell head foremost into 
the puddle of water he had made in washing himself ; his atti- 
tude was not in the smallest degree changed, and he looked 
like a sitting statue reversed. He was carried to bed; awoke 
after three hours, and asked how he had got there. 

Dec. 26th.—I saw him sunning himself in front of the hos- 
pital to-day, and seated myself on the ground opposite him at 
the distance of thirty yards ; in less than five minutes he leaned 
to one side, and then fell as if shot: slept for two hours. 


The practical results of Dr. EspAILE’s experience 
are thus minutely stated, and with these he closes his 
record. 


From the foregoing facts it is allowable to conclude, I hope, 
that Mesmerism is a natural power of the human body. That 
it affects directly the nervous and muscular systems. That in 
the mesmeric trance the most severe and protracted surgical 
operations can be performed, without the patients being sensible 
of pain. That spasms and nervous pains often disappear be- 
fore the mesmerictrance. That it gives us a complete command 
of the muscular system, and is therefore of great service in 
restoring contracted limbs. That the chronic administration 
of Mesmerism often acts as a useful stimulant in functional 
debility of the nerves. That as sleep, and the absence of all 
pain, is the best condition of the system for subduing inflam- 
mation, the mesmeric trance will probably be found to be a 
powerful remedy in local inflammations. That the imagina- 
tion has nothing to do with the first physical impression made 
on the system by Mesmerism, as practised by me. That it is 
not necessary for the eyes to be open: I always shut them as 
a source of distraction; and blind men are as readily mes- 
merised as others. That water can be charged with the mes- 
meric fluid, and has a powerful effect on the system when it 
has been previously affected. That the mesmeric influence 
can be transmitted through the air to considerable distances, 
and even pass through dense materials. 


We have not, for obvious reasons, extracted any of the 
numerous surgical cases of painless operation during 
the mesmeric trance, which compose the bulk of the 
— These the curious reader must seek for him- 
self, 
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190. Herrs aT LAw, or Next oF Kin, of ANN EDWARDS, 
late of South Corney, county of Gloucester, widow (died 
Aug. 11, 1834). 

191. Next oF Kin of ELIZABETH METCALF, late of High- 
street, St. Mary, Newington, spinster (died April 1832), 
intestate. 

192, Ropert Drxon or Dickson, who went to Jamaica or 
elsewhere abroad several years ago, and who was the only 
child of John Dixon or Dickson, sometime grocer in Roth- 
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bury, Northumberland, deceased, and Mrs. Jane Spear- 
man, his wife, also deceased, who was the daughter of 
Robert Spearman, of Warton, Northumberland, and Mrs. 
Jane Pitlot, his wife. 

193. Next oF Kin of W1iLtt1am GwI rt, late of Barripore, 
province of Bengal, East Indies, indigo planter (died 
April 1804). 

194. JouN DANniteEL DrAyER, of Norwich, and RicHARD 
DRAYER, legatees of Mrs. Sarah Wilhelmina Jones (re- 
lict of Mr. Frans Maurit Smit), who died at Rotterdam, 
in the Netherlands, 1st April, 1835. 


195, STEPHEN PENSON, son of William and Harriet Penson, 
late of Birmingham, who left England by the Mariner, 
for New South Wales, in the year 1816. Something to 
advantage. 

196. Herr or Herrs At Law, or Next oF Kin of SALOME 
Turst, late of John-street, Tottenham-court-road, St. 
Pancras, Middlesex (died March 1835), or their Repre- 
senatives, 

197. Next or Kin of ANN TAYLERSON, formerly of Sedge- 
field, Durham, spinster (and who afterwards lived in ser- 
vice in London), deceased. Something to advantage. 


198. Next or Kin of MARGARET TAYLERSON (sometimes 
called MARGARET ROBINSON) formerly of Sedgefield, 
Durham, and afterwards of the United States of America, 
spinster, deceased. Something to advantage. In or about 
the year 1784, she went with a person named Robert Ro- 
binson to some part of the United States of America. 


199. Next oF Kin of FRANCES CATHERINE GRAVES, late 
of Bristol (died Oct. 1832), wife of George Graves, esq. 
She was the only daughter of John Hunt, formerly of the 
parish of St. Paul, Bristol, who died in that parish, in 
1803, and was born at Sellinge, in Kent, in 1729. In 
early life he entered the army, and in 1790, it is believed, 
he resided at Swansea, Glamorganshire ; and John Stokes, 
of Haverfordwest, merchant, is named as trustee in a set- 
tlement executed in 1790, after the marriage of the 
daughter of the said John Hunt. The maiden name of 
the mother of Mrs. Graves is not known, but it is be- 
lieved that she was the widow of a Mr. James, and had a 
daughter named Ann James, who died unmarried, at Bris- 
tol, in 1822, and resided with Mrs. Graves, whom in her 
will she described as her sister of the half-blood. 


200. IsAAc STRAFORD, son of Joseph and Diana Straford, late 
of Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. Something greatly to 
his advantage. 

201. Davip Ross, who in the year 1824 resided in the parish 
of St. Pancras; GEORGE MILLER, who about the month 
of August, 1834, was paid off from his Majesty’s ship 
Ocean; WILLIAM YATES, or Mary his wife (who were 
married on the 28th of December, 1824, at the parish 
church of St. Pancras), or CHARLOTTE CARTER, who 
witnessed said marriage. Something to their advantage. 

202. UrnrAH WINDSOR, one of the sons of Elizabeth Windsor, 
formerly of the parish of Ringwood, Hants, widow, de- 
ceased. He left this country in 1810, and went to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in his passage enlisted in 
his Majesty’s 72nd regiment of foot, then stationed at 
the Cape, and was last heard of at Cape Point, at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

203. Next or Kin of EL1zABetH LAMBELL, formerly ser- 
vant to Mr. and Mrs. Bracken, of Parker’s-court, Cole- 
man-street, London, afterwards of Hackney, but late of 
Chester-street, Lambeth, Surrey, widow, died 5th Sep- 
tember, 1835. Something to their advantage. 

204. WILLIAM FitsHeER, son of Gerrard Fisher, late of Ma- 
guire’s-bridge, county Fermanagh, Ireland. Something 
to advantage. 

(To be continued weekly.) 
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On Tuesday Mr. James Wyld, map engraver and publisher 
at Charing Cross, appeared before Mr. Jardine, upon an in- 
formation made by Sir Henry Ellis, principal librarian of the 
British Museum, under the newly amended Copyright Act, 
for having wilfully neglected, within a month after the pub- 
lication of certain maps, to send a correct copy of each, 
whereby, in case of conviction, he rendered himself liable to a 
penalty amounting to the value of each publication, in addition 
to a further penalty of not more than 5/. 

Mr. Baldwin appeared as counsel to prefer the complaint ; 
and Mr. Serjeant attended on the part of the defendant. 

Mr. Baldwin said that the information upon which the pre- 
sent proceedings were instituted consisted of four counts ; the 
first of which was, that on the 9th of April, in the present 
year, the defendant published a map of the United States, 
relative to the Oregon and the Texas, and a post map of Eu- 
rope ; on the 13th January, three maps of the routes through 
the Punjaub and the adjoining territory ; and on the 31st of 
March the position of the British army on the banks of the 
Sutlej ; none of which were, in any form, delivered to the 
trustees of the British Museum. A circular, in the usual way, 
had been forwarded to the defendant, calling his attention to 
the provisions of the late Act, of which, however, he took no 
notice, although on former occasions maps had been delivered 
by him without any such notice. He was bound to admit that 
the trustees had considered it preferable to institute proceed- 
ings against such a distinguished publisher as the defendant in 
preference to persons of less repute; and from the evidence 
he was about to produce, he had no hesitation in concluding 
that the Court would admit the justice of his claim. 

Mr. William Ching, clerk to Messrs. Bray, Warren, and 
Harding, solicitors to the British Museum, stated that on the 
13th of April last he went to the defendant’s shop, where he 
purchased the map produced, relative to the position of the 
United States, and the Oregon and Texas, the name and ad- 
dress of the defendant, with the date, being at the bottom. He 
also purchased for 13s. on the 14th of May, the post map of 
Europe, the date being 13th January. The routes through 
the Punjaub he purchased on the 30th April, for 4s. which was 
published by the defendant on the 4th of March last. ‘‘ The 
Sketch of the British Armies on the Banks of the Sutlej’’ he 
bought for 1s. 6d. on the 31st of March last, and he served a 
notice on the defendant to attend in case it was deemed neces- 
sary. 

In answer to the defendant, witness said that he asked if they 
were the last editions. 

Mr. Mewer Cowter said that it was his duty to receive for 
the trustees of the British Museum all the works they were 
entitled to under the amended Copyright Act. The four maps 
specified in the information had not been delivered up to him 
by the defendant. There was no other officer authorized to 
receive such works, and particular hours were set apart for that 
purpese. Since the month of June, 1845, only five maps had 
been delivered by him, and two others in the month of October 
last. Witness recollected having sent by post a circular, 
calling his attention to the provisions of the Act. 

In cross-examination by the defendant, witness said that 
every map or book usually passes through his hands; and, in 
case he was absent from his room, persons were in attendance 
who would give receipts, which were prepared by him. He 
might be absent from his duties one month in every year, and 
it frequently happened that books and other works were left 
without receipts being given for them ; but in-the present in- 
stance there were no entries in the books that the maps pro- 
duced had been received. He had received the ‘‘ Despatches 
of General Hardinge from India,’’ produced, which contained 
amap, but could not say that he had received ‘‘ Putman’s 
American Facts,’’ also containing a map relative to the posi- 
tion of the United States and the Oregon and the Texas, nor 
the ‘‘ Memorandums and Voyages in Asia,’’ which also con- 
tained a map. 

Mr. George Harding produced, under seal, from the trus- 
tees of the British Museum, an authority to lay the informa- 
tion. 

Cross-examined.—When he called at the shop the defen- 
dant told him that he would be most happy to furnish the 
Museum with a copy of every map he published, if a list was 
brought to him. 
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Mr. Baldwin said that was the case on the part of the com- 
plainants. 

The defendant called the attention of the Court to the 8th 
clause of the Act, and said that he was called upon to defend 
a great principle, not only involving the interests of persons 
in the same trade, but also the public at large. It was pre- 
posterous to suppose that, when the Copyright Bill was 
brought in by Serjeant Talfourd, every work indiscriminately 
should in future be deposited in the public archives, as 
alterations and additions, apparently trifling, were obliged to 
be introduced almost daily into works which he published ; 
and if, by the provisions of such an Act, he was called upon to 
supply a copy of each, the Museum, large as it was, would 
not be sufficient to contain them. The map respecting the 
Oregon and Texas had been originally published at Washing- 
ton, and republished by him; and as to the post map of Eu- 
rope it was published in the year 1840, but underwent great 
alteration, not, however, a new edition, in consequence of the 
late increase of railroads. As to the map of the Punjaub, it 
was compiled for his own use, and supplied to Baron Humboldt 
for his book. The same might be observed respecting ‘‘ The 
Despatches of Gen. Hardinge,’”” which was published by Olli- 
vier, of Pall-mall; and, as regarded the other, he considered 
it unreasonable, on the part of the trustees, to attempt to con- 
tend that they were entitled to a copy of simply a map upon 
which some alterations or additions were absolutely necessary, 
which was not the case with a book, and, anxious as he was 
to shew every courtesy to the trustees, if they compelled him 
to comply with the provisions of the Act, he would be com- 
pelled to remove his establishment to Paris, in case he was 
obliged to furnish the Museum with a copy of every work he 
was called upon to publish. 

Mr. Baldwin, in reply, observed that the map in question 
had been sold singly over the counter, as appeared in proof, 
independent of which the defendant had disposed of others to 
certain publishers. There were no alterations in them, and 
had they been sent to the Museum, it was the fault of the per- 
son leaving them if he neglected to obtain the receipts in the 
usual way. He maintained that the Act had a retrospective 
meaning, nor was it contended, setting alterations and additions 
out of the question, that any maps had been sent, which en- 
titled him to a judgment in favour of the complainants. 

Mr. Serjeant drew the attention of the magistrate to the 
fact that the maps had not been entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
and consequently there could be no copyright, which prevented 
the trustees from recovering. 

Mr. Jardine replied that the provisions of the Act were quite 
explicit upon the subject, and the defendant might have secured 
himself in that manner if he thought proper; and the only 
doubt he entertained upon the subject was concerning the post 
map of Europe, which was published anterior to the passing 
of the Act. 

After considerable discussion, 

Mr. Jardine said there could be no doubt that the defendant 
was obliged by the Act to deliver copies of his works, what- 
ever they might be, to certain bodies; and although the defen- 
dant had contended that the maps were separate publications, 
it was clear they had been published as such after Putman’s 
work had been published. The Post Roads was another which 
could not be termed separate ; but when the defendant called 
it so he put himself out of court. The same remarks related 
to the map of the Punjaub, and also to the work on the war in 
India, which was the same map that had been published in the 
book ; and as the maps had been published in the shop, it was 
a matter of regret that the trustees had not brought an action 
as for a debt, instead of coming before a magistrate, on such 
an important question. He was bound, under the evidence 
that had been adduced, to convict the defendant in the full 
value of each copy—namely, 3s., 13s., 4s., 14s., and also the 
sum of 20s. upon each of the maps. 

Mr. Wyld inquired if there was no appeal ? 

Mr. Jardine replied he was not sure, but it was worth in- 
quiring into, and no time should be lost. 

Mr. Baldwin applied for costs. 

Mr. Jardine hoped there was no occasion to make an order 
respecting costs with such a body as the trustees of the British 
Museum. 

Mr. Wyld wished it to be publicly known that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than to furnish a copy of 





every work in his possession, if a list was brought to him ; and, 
having given a cheque for the amount of the several penalties, 
the parties left the court. 


—»— 
REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From July 11 to July 18. 


NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Tot CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in i 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- i 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 7 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- ; 
ment of THE Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tuk Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted, 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 

Atkyn’s (Mrs.) First Lessons in French Grammar, with Exer- 
cises, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Baird’s (Robt.) Sketches of Protestantism in Italy, Past and 
Present, with a History of the Waldenses, post 8vo. 9s. cl.— 
Barnes’s (Alb.) Notes on the New Testament, new edit. 9 j 
vols. 12mo. 11. 2s. 6d. cl.—Barnes’s (Alb.) Notes on the He- 
brews, edited by the Rev. J. Cobbin, 12mo. 2s. cl.—Barnes’s ; 
(Wm.) Poems, chiefly of Rural Life, in National English, | 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Botany (The) of the Voyage of the Sulphur, ; 
the Botanical Description by G. Bentham, esq. 60 plates, } 
royal 4to. 3l. 3s. cl.—Bradley’s (Rev. C.) Sermons at St. \ 
James’s Chapel, Clapham, 6th edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Booth’s | 
(Ab.) Kingdom of Christ, with essay by Dr. Steane, 12mo. 
2s. cl. 

Christison’s (J.) Caesar, new edit. with index, maps, and plate, i 
12mo. 4s. bds.—Clarke’s (Dr. Adam) Life, 18mo. 2s. cl.— | 
Conquerors (The) of Lahore, an Ode, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. gilt. ia 

Douglas’s (D.) History of the Northern Baptist Churches from 
1648 to 1845, 12mo. 4s. 6d. el.—Doyle’s (Martin) Labouring 
Classes in Ireland, and Beneficial Changes in their Condition, 
12mo., 1s. swd. 

Ellison’s (S.) Truth Defended in a Supposed Trial between In- 
fant Affusion and Believer’s Baptism, 2nd edit. revised, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cl.—Edgeworth’s (Miss) Moral Tales, new edit. with 
plates, 1 vol. feap. S8vo. 6s. cl. 

Frost’s (Isaac) Two Systems of Astronomy, imp. 4to. 16s. cl.— 
Freemasonry in Europe, &c. during the past Century, post 8vo. 
1s. swd.—Farmer’s (The) Cycle, 1s. on card-board.—France 
Illustrated : its Landscape Scenery, Antiquities, &c.; Draw- 
ings by Thos. Allom, Description by the Rev. G. N. Wright, 
Vol. II. 32 engravings, 4to. 21s. cl. gilt. 

Gore’s oo The Débutante, 2nd edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. bds.—Gibson’s (Rev. J.) Inability of Man to Receive 
the Testimony of God, with its Relation to Gospel Doctrine 
and Moral Responsibility, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Gangain’s (Mrs.) 
Knitter’s Friend: Receipts for the most useful Articles in 
Knitting, Netting, and Crochet Work, oblong, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Homer’s lliad, with Notes, Examination Questions, &c. by A. 
K. Fausset, T.C.D. Vol. I. Books 1 to 8, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd. 
—Hall’s (J. S.) Book of the Feet; a History of Boots and 
Shoes, with Illustrations, 12mo. 7s. cl. or coloured, 10s. cl.— 
Howitt’s History of Priestcraft, 8th edit. with additions, 12mo. 
5s. cl. ; also, The Aristocracy of England, by John Hampden, 
jun, 2ad edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—Hook’s (Rev. Dr.) Ecclesiastical 
Biography, Vol. II. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Howson’s (Rev. J. J.) 
Three Sermons on Good and Bad Habits, 18mo. 2s. cl.— 
Harker’s (W.) Elements of Vocal Music, roy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Key to Ollendorff’s New German Method, by T. Gands, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cl.— Kuhner’s (Dr. R.) Elementary Greek Grammar, 
with Exercises, and Appendix on the Homeric Verse, post Svo. 
9s. half-bd. 

Meijer’s (H. L.) British Birds and their Eggs, Vol. III. 8vo. 
21. 12s. 6d. cl.—Mellis’s (J.) History of the Unitarian Con- 
troversy, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Masses from an Old Manse, by R. 
Hawthorne, 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. cl. 

Newton’s Prophetic Map of the World, and Essays on the Apo- 
calypse, 12mo. 1s. 4d. swd. 

Outlines of the Christian Faith, in 15 short Lectures, by a 
Clergyman, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Oliver’s (Dr.) Historical Land- 
marks of Freemasonry explained in a Series of Practical Lec- 
tures, with Notes and Illustrations, Vol. II. 8vo. 23s. cl. or 
royal 8vo. 38s. cl.—Outlines of Mental and Moral Science, 
feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Parry’s (E.) Cambrian Mirror, or North Wales Tourist, new 
edit. enlarged, 1S8mo. 5s. cl.—Parry’s Travelling Map of North 
and South Wales, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Purves’s (Rev. J.) Ser- 
mons on Controverted Points, feap. 4s. cl.—Peter Parley’s 
Parting Gift to his Young Friends, sq. 16mo. 6s. cl. 
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Richardson’s (H. D.) Domestic Fowl; their Natural History, 
Management, &c. 12mo. 1s. swd.—Rankeé’s Popes of Rome, 
with Preface by Dr. D’Aubigné, plates, Vol. I. 8vo. 13s. cl. 


(Glasgow.) 

Stow’s (D.) Training System, Religious, Intellectual, &c. 12mo. 
6s. cl.—Scriven on Copyhold, Customary Freehold, &c. 4th 
edit. by H. Stalman, esq. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 10s. bds. 

Visit to the Antipodes, with Reminiscences of Australia, by a 
Squatter, feap. 5s. cl.—Vidal’s (Mrs. Frances) Winterton, a 
Tale, feap. 3s. 6d. cl. 

‘Weyman’s (D.) Sequel to Melodia Sacra, Vol. II. 4to. 10s. hf. bd. 
—Willard’s (Emma) Treatise on the Motive Powers that Pro- 
duce the Circulation of the Blood, post 8vo. 5s. cl.—Wilbra- 
ham’s (Rev. C. P:) Scenes beyond the Atlantic, 12mo. 6d. 
swd. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 
Iota’s Sonnet will not suit. 
A Supscriser inquires what is the best work on Perspective. We 
scarcely know what to recommend, Let him ask an artist who has had 
experience. 








O ADVERTISERS AND PARTIES REQUIR- 
ING AGENTS FOR THE CHANNELL ISLANDS.—The 
GUERNSEY SUN, published weekly, contains the Latest English and 
Local News. Terms, Single Number, 14d.; per Quarter, 1s. 6d.; per 
Annum, 5s.; payable in advance. The large circulation of this Journal 
in England, in addition to the local sale, and advertisements being free 
duty, renders it a very nae s ree medium for advertising. 
Agencies of all kinds forthe Channel Islands undertaken. Post-office 
orders payable to Chapman and Co. Sun Office, Guernsey, where all com- 
munications addressed to the Editor may be made. : 
This paper may be sent through the pest to any part of the United 
Kingdom free of charge. 





ROWLAND’S UNIQUE PREPARATIONS. 
(Under the patronage of the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, 
and universally preferred.) 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for the Growth, 
Preservation, and for Beautifying the Human Hair. Price 3s. 6d. 
—7s. Family Bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. and double that 
size 21s. per bottle. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for improving and beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, for the Teeth 
and Gums. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
CautTion.—Spurious pounds are frequently offered for sale under 
the same names (some under the implied sanction of Royalty), the labels, 
bills, and advertisements of the original articles are copied, and either a 
fictitious name, or the word ‘‘Genutne,’’ is used in the place of 
*“ROWLAND’S,’’ It is therefore imperative on purchasers to see that 
the word ‘‘ ROWLAND’S ”’ is on the wrapper of each article. For the 
protection of the public from fraud and imposition, the Hon. Commis- 
sioners have directed the Proprietors’ name and address to be engraved 
on the Government stamp, thus—A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden, which is affixed on the KALYDOR and ODONTO. 
Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
*,* All others are Fraudulent Counterfeits ! 


N R. BEARD’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT 
ESTABLISHMENTS are at 85, King William-street, City : 

34, Parliament-street, Westminster; and the Royal Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, Regent-street. 

‘‘A great improvement has been effected; the method of colouring 
renders the portraits agreeable and life-like.’’—Ti mes. 

“*We would particularly notice the admirable effects of the flesh-tints, 
which appear embodied in the miniature, and not, as we generally see 
them, spread on the surface.’’—Art Union. 


COMFORT FOR TENDER FEET, &c. 
WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
ALL and Co., PATENTEES of the PANNUS 
CORIUM, or LEATHER CLOTH BOOTS and SHOES, for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. These articles have borne the test, and received 
the approbation of all who have worn them. Such as are troubled with 
Corns, Bunions, Gout, Chilblains, or Tenderness of Feet from any other 
cause, will find them the softest and most comfortable ever invented— 
they never draw the feet or get hard, are very durable, adapted for every 
— ; they resemble the finest Leather, and are cleaned with common 
acking. 

The PATENT INDIA RUBBER GOLOSHES, are light, durable, 
elastic, and waterproof; they thoroughly protect the feet from damp or 
cold ; are excellent preservatives against Gout, Chilblains, &c.; and when 
worn over a boot or shoe, no sensible addition is felt to the weight. Ladies 
— Se may be fitted with either of the above by sending a boot 
or shoe. 

Hall and Co.’s Portable WATERPROOF DRESSES for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. This desirable article claims the attention of all who are 
exposed to the wet. Ladies’ Cardinal Cloaks, with Hood, 18s. Gentle- 
men’s Dresses, comprising Cape, Overall, and Hood, 21s. The whole 
can be carried with convenience in the pocket. 

*,* HALL and Co. particularly invite attention to their ELASTIC 
BOOTS, which are much approved ; they supersede lacing or buttoning, 











HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. — M. 

JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE will take place on MON. 
DAY NEXT, July 20, 1846. 

M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that it is his intention to 
terminate the series of Concerts d’Eté with a 

GRAND BAL MASQUE, 

which will take place on MONDAY NEXT, JULY 20, 1846. 

It is with great pride and gratification that M. Jullien is again enabled 
to refer to the increasing patronage bestowed on these entertainments 
the Ball, which took place in February last, having far exceeded all the 
former, both in the brilliancy of the company, as well as in his own pecu« 
niary remuneration. 

_M. Jullien believes that the universal commendations of the visitors to 
his former Bals Masqués, as well as the totally unprecedented p' be- 
stowed by the public newspapers thereon, will be a sufficient guarantee 
for the general splendour and excellence of the Grand Entertainment 
above announced ; yet he feels it his duty to engage himself, by the 
assurance to his numerous patrons, that the arrangements on the 20th 
shall, if possible, exceed those of his former Bals. 

The DECORATIONS, both ILLUMINATIVE and FLORAL, 
of the whole Theatre, will be entirely unique and suited to the season. 
VENTILATION. 

The Italian system of ventilation, which has succeeded most comi< 

pletely, will be adopted on the Evening of the Ball. 
THE ORCHESTRA 
will, as before, be complete, and consist of 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT MUSICIANS, 

being the present Concert Orchestra with numerous additions. 

Principal Cornet-a-Pistons.............. Herr Keenig. 

Conductor, M. JULLIEN. 

The new and fashionable Music of the present Season will be played, 
and include several new Polkas, Waltzes, and Quadrilles, com< 
posed expressly for her Majesty’s Court Balls, Almack’s, &c. by M« 


ullien. 
Tickets for the Ball............ 10s. 6d. 
The prices of admission for 
SPECTATORS 
(for whom the Audience portion of the Theatre will, as before, be set 
apart) 
Will be as on former occasions, viz.— 








DIS ike iv vnseecccsccsvccensesewevcases 5s. 
BI Sch aesnee de etbeswe cede cw nccusecodseweres 3s. 
Lower Gallery ......cccccosccccccccescccvesecs 2s. 
Upper Gallery ........ cercessocececconcccoccse Ate 


Private Boxes, from 3/. 3s. upwards. 

Persons taking Private Boxes will have the privilege of passing to and 
from the Ball Room without extra charge. 

Tickets for the Ball, Places and Private Boxes may be secured on ap- 
lication to Mr. Reilly, at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is open 
rom ten till five. Private Boxes also at Mr. Mitchell’s and Mr. Sam’s 

Libraries; and at M. Jullien and Co.’s Musical Establishment, 214, 
Regent-street, 

The Sherbet, Carrara Water, &c. &e. will be kept in Wenham Lake 
Ice. Coffee, Tea, and Ice Creams will be supplied during the Evening, 
and at One o’Clock the Supper will be served. 

Mr. J. Nathan, jun. of 18, Castle-street, Leicester-square, is appointed 
Costumier to the Ball. 

Persons in the costume of i mae or Pantaloons will not be 
admitted. 





STONISHING EFFICACY of HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS. 
The Testimony of a Clergyman vouching to Eleven Cases of Cures by 
these wonderful Pills. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846:—To Professor Hol- 
loway. ‘‘ Sir,—I send you a crude list of eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. I cannot exactly give you a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I know, some of them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.’’ Ina previous letter this gentleman stated as 
follows :—‘* Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health. Mrs. 
Prior gave him a box of the Pills, which did him so much good that I 
heard him say for twenty years past he never ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your Pills. . ** GeorGeE Prior.” 

The above reverend and pious gentleman purchased some pounds worth 
of the pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 

The Earl of Aldborough cured of a Liver and Stomach 
Complaint. 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of ang dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 21st February, 1845 :—To Professor Holloway. ‘‘Sir,—Various 
circumstances prevented the possibility of my thanking you before this 
time for your politeness in sending me your Pills as you did. I now take 
this opportunity of a you an order for the amount, and at the same 
time to add, that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 
over the continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, not even the waters 
of Carlsbad and Marienbad! I wish to have another box and a pot of the 
ointment, in case any of my family should ever require either. 

‘* Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
(Signed) ‘ ALDBOROUGH.”? 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple-bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices :— 
Is. 1dd., 28. Od., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. each box. There is a con- 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorder are affixed to 





are drawn on in an instant, and are a great support to the ankle, 


each box, 
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Pew Publications. 


DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 

(300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post 1s. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 

With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
Contents :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire the greatest amount of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
To be had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 21, Arundel- 

street, Strand. 





AN INDEX TO THE LAW. 
Just published. 


HE LAW DIGEST.—A complete Index to all 


the Reports that appeared during the Half-year ending the Ist of 
— last. Price 5s. 6d. in a stout wrapper. To be continued half- 
early. 
mn The object of this Digest is to enable the Practitioner to find in a mo- 
ment what has been the law decided on any subject, with reference to 
the authorities. 

“* This laborious undertaking is intended to supply the practitioner with 
aready reference to all the law decided during the half-year ending on 
the Ist of January, and it is, if successful, to be continued half-yearly. 
The plan is simple and convenient. All the cases reported during the 
half-year are arranged under their proper subjects, and these are placed 
alphabetically. If, therefore, the practitioner wants to ascertain what 
cases have been decided, say on the law of “‘ Executors,’’ he turns to 
that title, and under it he will find every case, wheresoever reported, 
briefly digested with reference to the report, or reports, if more than 
one, where it appears. Besides this, there is an index to the names of 
cases, and to the names both of defendants and plaintiffs, so that if one 
be forgotten the case may still be traced by means of the other. The 
nergy ot this work, and that in which it differs from any other 

igest, is, that it includes al/ the reports, whereas all the other digests 
exclude some, being guided in their selection, not by the wants of the 
practitioner, but according to the rivalries of publishers. The plan of 
‘this digest is to omit none, and its quent complet gives it a 

culiar value and utility, The amount of exclusion from the other 

igests may be judged by this, that the Digest before us, although em- 
bracing the reports only for Aalf-a-year, contains more cases than does 
either of the others fora whole year, and the mere index of the names 
of the cases digested occupies no less than twenty-four closely printed 
columns. There is also a table of the statutes cited, arranged in 
chronological order, 

‘* It will not become us to express an opinion upon the merits of this 
publication. We can only give a description of it, leaving it to the 
reader from that description to determine whether it is likely to be an 
acquisition to his office.”’—Law Times. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand; and may be had of all 
booksellers in town and country. 





#Biscellaneous. 


IAMOND DUST, DIRECT FROM THE MINES. 
—Genuine DIAMOND DUST, for giving instantaneously the 
keenest edge to the bluntest razor or knife, is now regularly imported 
direct from the mines of Golconda, the Brazils, and the Uralian Moun- 
tains, and may be had at the wholesale depédt, 1, Angel-court, Strand, 
London, in rosewood boxes (with instructions), at 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. and 
10s. 6d. each: and at the various agents throughout the world.—“‘ The 
peculiarity of this dust is, that it is the hardest of all mineral sands, as 
the diamond itself is the hardest of all mineral substances. A diamond 
isonly cut by a diamond, but it is sometimes split, in order to perfect its 
geometrical symmetry. Sometimes, by this process, small flakes or 
points are taken off. These flakes are used for various purposes in the 
arts, such as drilling holes in glass. and precious stones, or in engraving 
on hard substances. That which makes the price of cameos so t is 
not merely the ‘labour of the manufacturer, but the quantity of ond 
dust that is used in getting up the surface and points of the head or 
figure represented. In cutlery, diamond dust has been very little used 
until recently. Emery has been the chief substance used for polishing. 
but emery is not hard enough to do more than polish when smetidione with 
severe friction. It willnot, like diamond dust, give an edge and sharpen. 
Besides, emery is affected by various causes—climate, &c. It loses its power 
even to polish under some circumstances. Not so with diamond dust. 
Though it affects other minerals it cannot be affected by any other. Over 
steel it has a peculiar power, producing not only a kneen edge to a most 
perfect razor, but a uniformity in the keenness that establishes it as supe- 
rior to all known sub or peni pempeces. There are many 
things that will sharpen a knife or a razor for awhile, eventually roundin 
the edge, but diamond dust alone prevents the edge from rounding, an 
re-sets the edge.”’—Times. 

Parties using the Diamond Dust will never require to have their razors 
set or ground, the use of the hone being rendered perfectly unnecessary. 
Shippers and country agents supplied on liberal terms. Either of the 
Boxes will be transmitted free to any part of the country. Wholesale 
Depot, 1, Angel-court, opposite Somerset-house, Strand, London. 








GENUINE HAVANNAH CIGARS. 
Owes WOOD, 69, King William-street, City, 
| 


begs to inform the admirers of a First-raAtzE HAVANNAH 
CiGAr, that they will find at this establishment the largest and choicest 
assortment in London, selected with great care by an experienced Ma- 
nufacturer in Havannah, and consigned direct to the advertiser. The 
Stock comprises the first qualities from the manufactories of SILVA & 
CO. Cabana, Woodville, Norriega, La Unions, Regalia, &c. ; some very 
superior Old Principes, Government Manillas, and Planchadas; Bengal 
and Porto Rico Cheroots, with every other description now in demand. 
A large and select stock is always kept in bond, from which Gentlemen 
going abroad can at all times make their own selection. 

Annexed is a list of the present prices for cash :— 









: On Wednesday, July 1, 
HE UNION MAGAZINE, Volume 2, Part I. 
With numerous Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 

1, The Painter and Critics—2. The Jesuits—3. William Heming, the 
Deal Boatman—4. A Practical Joke—5. Light Readers and Light 
Writers—6. Poetry—7. Publishers and Mr. Cross versus Authors and 
Wild Beasts—s. Giles Nosebody’s Adventure with a Ghost—9g. Die 
Ideale—10. Castés and Coteries, Tribulations of a Teacher of Lan- 
guages—11. Sonnet—1i2. Sketches of British Landladies—13. Compa- 
rative View of the Rise and Progress of Liberty in England and France 
(concluded), 

Published by Barker and White, 33, Fleet-street, and to be had by 
order of all Booksellers. 

The Proprietors of ‘‘ THE UNION MAGAZINE” respectfully in- 
form their friends and the public that now and for the future, in addition 
to the Monthly Parts, Weekly Numbers will be issued, each containing a 
full illustration by an eminent Artist and twenty pages of letterpress in a 
neat wrapper at the small charge of Threepence. The work will continue 
to retain that strictly original character which has gained for it so high a 
position in the literary world. The first Part appeared as usual on the 
Ist of July, the first Weekly Number on the Saturday following, and on 
each succeeding Saturday during the month. The first Volume, price 
6s. 6d. containing 646 pages and numerous engravings by Phiz and other 
oe artists, is now ready, and may be had (by order) of all Book- 
sellers. 





PURE NERVOUS OR MENTAL COMPLAINTS, CURED ONLY 
BY REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY. 


URE NERVOUS or MENTAL COMPLAINTS 
were never cured by any with certainty till the Rev. Dr. Willis 
Moseley cured himself, and he is the only person now who understands 
or can cure mental disease as certainly as bodily complaints are cured by 
other persons. Dr. W. M. has been in the habit of doing this for thirty 
years, and out of 12,000 applicants in the last twelve years knows not 
twenty uncured who have followed his advice. Depression of spirit, in- 
uietude, sleepl involuntary blushing, dislike of society, unfitness 





or'study, thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself are most speedily 
cured by the EXTRA MEANS of cure at his house, and with no less cer- 
tainty, but not as soon, at their own. The means of cure are sent to all 
parts. A NEW PAMPHLET for NOTHING, with cases, testimonials, 
symptoms, cures, &c. will be sent to any address, and franked home, if 
one stamp is enclosed, At home from 11 to 3, 18, Bloomsbury-street, 
Bedford-square, 











.d, s. d. 
Genuine Havannahs ........ 18 0| British Havannahs.... 12s. to 16 0 
Ditto, superior........... +++ 22 0} Porto Rico Cheroots .. 9s. to 12 0 
Ditto, the finest imported.... 26 0 | Chinsurah, or Bengal, ditto.. 12 0 
Ditto, Old Principes 4 0} King’s ....... sdcvawikeeeds 35 0 
Regalias ...ccccscccccccees BO} Queen’s wecccccccscecccces 28 0 
Bengal Cheroots..........-- The ‘ Far-famed’’ Old Cu- 
TRARGGO cnccccsqcesives oe BPO] WR cccctecscccscccccsccce X 


Wholesale, retail, and for exportation. 
A Post-office Order is requested with Country orders. 


OMPOSITION for WRITING with STEEL 

PENS.—STEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS comprise the most 

splendid and durable colours, and the most indelible compositions, which 
art can produce ; they consist of— 

A Blue Fluid, changing into an intense black colour, 

Patent Unchangeable Blue Fluid, remaining a deep blue colour, Two 
sorts are prepared, a light and a dark blue. 

A superior Black Ink, of the common character, but more fluid. 

A superior Carmine Red, for contrast writing. 

: A Liquid Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in glass 
ottles. 

A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly black, and being 
oot against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the prevention of 

auds, 

Marking Inks for linen, select steel pens, inkholders. 

Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. 54, Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars-road, London ; and sold by stationers and booksellers, 
in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s. and 3s. each. 

CAUTION.—The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent articles ; the 
Public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are infringe- 
ments ; to sell or use which is illegal. 

Also, purchasers should see that they are not served with the Blue 
a apoen of the Unchangeable Blue, as these articles are often con- 

ounded. 

N.B.—Black Ink, and Imitations of the above articles, are constantly 
being announced as new discoveries, but, on examination, they will be 
found to have some new name only, 

Also to Engineers, Draughtsmen, &c, Stephens’s RULING and 
MECHANICAL DRAWING INK for Engineers, Artists, and Designers. 
This article will be found superior to the best Indian Ink for the above 
purposes. It does not smear with India-rubber, or wash off with water. 
It flows freely from the drawing-pen, and never corrodes or encrusts it. 
It may be used on a plate or slab, with a camel’s-hair brush, diluting it 
with water, or thickening it by drying, as required. It has the advantage 
of being ready for immediate use. : 

Sold in conical-shaped bottles, convenient for using from without any 
stand, by the inventor, Henry Stephens, 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriar’s- 
road; and by booksellers and stationers, at 6d. each, 
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THE CRITIC. 











HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS. — The Twelfth Annual Exhibition, now open at 
their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, from-9 o’clock till 
dusk, will CLOSE on Saturday next, the 25th instant. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
James Faney, Secretary. 








Businesses for Sale. 


. . “wines > a ST Armee noel 
OOKSELLING, STATIONERY, and PRINTING 
BUSINESS.—TO BE SOLD, a highly respectable and genuine 
Business, with a Circulating Library attached, and which has been estab- 
lished for upwards of thirteen years. The returns are upwards of 600/. 
annually; an extensive Newspaper business might be added. It is situate 
in a most unexceptionable part of the metropolis, and the rent is nearly 
cleared by lodgers, thus affording to an industrious couple the certainty 
of an independence in a few years, Goodwill, Stock, and Fixtures about 
500/. 
For further particulars, apply to Mr. J. Banks, the Trade Appraiser, 11, 
Wellington-street North, Strand. 








Pew Publications. 


Just published, in small 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
E M 


S 
by CURRER, ELLIS, and ACTON BELL. 

“ They in whose hearts are chords strung by Nature to sympathize 
with the beautiful and the true, will recognize in these compositions the 
presence of more genius than it was supposed this utilitarian age had 
devoted to the loftier exercises of the intellect.”—Critic. 

London: Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 





Now Wig 
OX’S CRIMINAL LAW. CASES... Part IV. 
Containing all the recent decisions, Price 5s. ‘Parts I. to IV. 
may also be had, price 5s/ each 


Also, 
yew MAGISTRATES’ CASES. Part V. 


Price 5s. 


OX and ATKINSON’S. REGISTRATION. AP- 
PEALS. Nos, 5 and. 6, price 1s. 6d. each: containing the 
Appeals from the last Registration. Or in a part containing all the 
Appeats from the commencement to the present time, price 7s. 6d. 
EAL PROPERTY ond CONVEYANCING 
CASES. Part VII. Vol. 2, price 5s. And Vol. I. complete, half- 
bound in law calf, price 33s. 6d. . 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand; and by order of all 
Booksellers in town and country, 





JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 
AND ARTIST. 


RRANGEMENT OF KITCHENS.~ Phe 
BUILDER, No. 180, for July 18, price 3d., contains :—The New 
Buildings Act ; Tribute to the Conduct of the Distriet Surveyors; New 
Table of Fees to the Registrar—The Arrangement of Kitchens and Cook- 
ing Apparatus, with Plans and Details of the Kitchen of the Reform 
Club—Cedar Wood for Building Purposes—The Young Architects of 
England, by one of themselves—Railway Jottings—Competition Seulp- 
ture: Art-Union of London—Dilapidations—Caution to Railway Sur- 
yeyors— Dreadful Railway Accident in France—Proyincial News—Fund 
for Mr George Moore, the Draughtsman—Notices of New Books, Con- 
tracts, Timber Sales, &c. 


‘A journal of deserved repute, and very useful to the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist.” .* * * ‘* This periodical fully sustains its 
title ; and must prove of immense value as wellas an agreeable com 
panion to all who are engaged in architecture, engineering, or the fine 
arts.’’— Despatch. 

«This is a most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
of engineering and of architecture, and embracing the wide range 
of subjects which those sciences, with their sister arts; present. So great, 
indeed, is the variety of topics treated of, and in so interesting a manner, 
that it is calculated to find its way among great numbers of the intelli- 
gent of all classes, who, even if not.directly connected with any of the 
ayocations with which this periodical is most chiefly associated, feel an 
interest in what has such strong affinity with the most beautiful of the 
arts, and is so closely connected with the common objects, and the daily 
exigencies of the world around us. Its low price brings it within the 
reach of the operatives ; while the nature of its contents commends it to 
the more intellectual of all classes,’’— Newspaper Press Directory. 

** Ably conducted.”"—Felix Farley's Bristol Journal. 

“ A well conducted journal.’’— Literary Gazette. 

** An excellently conducted journal.”—The Edinburgh Weekly Re- 


gister. ° 
Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 


UGENE SUE’S NEW NOVEL.—MARTIN, the 
FOUNDULING ; or the Adventures of ‘2 Valet-de-Chambre, ap- 
pears regularly in the FAMILY HERALD, the most popular periodical 
of the day—a successful attempt to blend Wisdom with Cheerfulness, and 
Utility with Entertainment. The Family Herald is a universal parlour 
favourite, well adapted for leisure moments. Order No. 168, or Part 39 ; 
the former one Penny, the latter Sixpence. All Booksellers and News 
Agents sell the Family Herald. 








THE REGISTRATION. 


Just published. i 
HE FOURTH EDITION .of .the REGISTRA- 
TION OF ‘ELEC S ACTS, incorporating the Reform Act, 
and recent Statutes, and with Notes, containing all the decisions of the 


Court of Common Pleas, on appeal from the Revising Barristers; with 
a , : 


and copious. a : E 
By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 58. boards ; half-bound, 6s. 6d. ; and interleaved, 7s. 6d. 
On Saturday next, 
TS YOX- and ATKINSON’S-~- REPORTS--OF - THE 
APPEALS from the Revising Barfisters’ to the Common Pleas in 
Michaelmas ard Hilary Terms last. In two numbers, price 1s. 6d. each. 
Or all the appeals, from the commencement to the present time, may be 
had complete'in a wrapper. ‘Price 7s. 6d. only. 
ORMS of N OTICES of CLAIM and OBJECTION, 
| andall other Registration Forms, in any quantity, at moderate 
rices, ° ia. * 
London: Law Times Office, 29, Essex-strect, Strand ; and by order of all 
Booksellers in town and country. 


ARDENING FOR THE MILLION.—The four- 
teenth reprint of this universally ee Manual of Cottage and 

Villa Gardening, is now publishing, price 6d. f A 
GLENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK.—A reprint of this 





unique work is just ready, price 1s., with the only list ever published of 
dem : hentie li 


of a few of the-best 


é Nis “Of Great 
frui flowers, , , and vegetables, in cultivation. 

Tit GARDENERS GA tthe étigthad Garden News- 
paper, established, 1837, three-years before it was imitated, is published 


every Saturday, price 6d.,. free.b 
The FARMERS’ JOURRAL. Bablishea by the Proprietor 


of the GARDENERS’ GAZETTE, is sepeapeneied with it, and forms part 
of it. The official report of all the proceedings of the Royal Agricultural 

iety of England, appears in the GARDENERS’ GAZETTE and 
FARMERS’ JOURNAL, every Saturday, 

Orders for either, or all the above, are received by every Newsman 
and. Bookseler.: Advertisements for either, and all eommunications to 
the Editor, to be addressed to Mr. Glenny, at the Horticultural Agency 
Office, 420, Strand, 


HE UNITED. GARDENER’S. AND. LAND 
STEWARD’S, JOURNAL, which is especially adapted to the 
use of Amateur Gardeners, also for Florists, Farmers, and others who 
take an interest in rural affairs, contains, this week :—Original Commu- 
nications on. various subjects from practical men of talent and experience ; 
Reports and Notices of Horticultural Exhibitions and Proceedings ; 
Calendars of Operations, &c. &e. The London Market Prices, and’ the 
whole news of the week carefully condensed, without political bias, ren- 
dering any other weckly newspaper unnecessary. The profits devoted to 
the Relief of Aged and Indigent Gardeners and-Land Stewards, their 
Widows, and Orphans. 
Published every Saturday Morning, by Mr, Hutton, at the Office, 16, 
Catherine sePet, Strand; and may be had of ‘all Booksellers, News- 
venders, &c. 








: In the press, 

ORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, compiled from 
accepted modern English and Foreign Authorities; and printed 
uniformly with CORNER’S NEW HISTORICAL WORKS, for School 

and Family Reading :—viz. 
The Questions. Questions. 
ENGLAND and WALES;; five fire plates and map, 4s. . . 38.6d, 
IRELAND ; three fine plates andmap . ‘ « Be 0 2s. 6d 
SCOTLAND, three fine plates and map . 0 0 Be ve 2s. 6d. 
FRANCE;; three fine plates and map r i Pom.” anny 2s. 6d. 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL; three. plates and map 3s. » 2s. 6d. 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY ; with two fine plates ba 
2s. Od. 


and map ° ° . ° ° ° : ° . . 
GERMANY and the GERMAN EMPIRE; three fine plates ba 
3s. Od. 


and map Af. jose P P . ° ° ° . . 
TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE; three fine plates 
and map F Z ‘ > F ‘ wibsis ° » 8s. 6d. 
POLAND and RUSSIA, with three fine platesand map . . 3s. 6d. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND;; three fine platesand map _.__ 3s, 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, with two fine plates and map . 2s. 6d. 
The objeet of these works—peculiarly suited to Schools and Families— 
is to furnish the reader with a faithful. History of each Nation, inter- 
spersed with an accurate account of the Religion, Customs, National 
Characteristics, state of Civilisation, and Domestic Habits of the People, 
in various periods of their History ;—to attract the attention of the rising 
generation by purity of language and clearness of detail; and thus render 
easy and pleasant the attainment of a knowledge of the leading events of 
history. 


Now ready, 
CHARLES, BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE to GEOGRAPHY 
and the USE OF THE GLOBES; with Glyphographic Maps; 2s. 


cloth. 
THE GUIDE to USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, by the same 
Author. Second edition, enlarged; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Dean and Co. Threadneedle-street ; and, by order, of 
all Booksellers. 








Lonpon: --Printed by Henry Moree tt Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printer, at his Printing Office, 74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, 
and published by Jonn Crockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, Pub- 
lisher, at the Office of Tue Critic, 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on 
Saturday, the 18th day of July, 1846. 








